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CHAPTER I. 
How I Trod on a Dog’s Tail 


HIS is the story 
of John of Geri- 
sau. 

I do not apol- 
ogize for my 
friend. I make 
no attempt to 
justify his ac- 
tion at that su- 
preme time 
when, through 

no fault of his own, his life was broken 
in two and all the brightness and joy of it 
was turned to bitter ashes. 

I simply set forth here what he did, and 
what he did was what nine men out of 
ten, similarly circumstanced, would have 
done. And the tenth man’s story would 
probably not have been worth the writing. 

If, as you read, you shall be tempted 
to say it is quite as much the story of 
Gilbert Leigh, of Clyst, I will ask you to 
remember that I have set down here only 
the things I myself saw, and that, for a 
clear understanding of the whole matter, 
I have endeavored to set them before you 
just as I saw them myself. 

Contrary to custom, I had not the re- 
motest intention of treading on the big 
boarhound’s tail. 

I will even go further, and say emphatic- 
ally that it was my extreme anxiety to 
avoid doing so that caused me to trespass 
on that very private property. And, be- 
sides, any impartial witness will bear me 
out when I say that it was entirely the 
dog’s own fault. For, whereas the long, 
lead-colored tail was in one position when 
I raised my foot to step over it, it sud- 
denly and most unreasonably flopped 
round right under my tread, and I could 
not possibly avoid it. And, indeed, I did 


not know I was likely to step on it till the 
unpleasant feel of it under my foot, and a 
long-drawn, dolorous howl from _ its 
owner, and an objurgation from _ its 
owner’s owner told me that I had done so, 
and was thereby committed to strife. 

Now, I am a lover of dogs and horses 
and of every sensible dumb thing that goes 
on four legs, and my natural impulse 
would have been to apologize, first to the 
injured party and then to the offended one 
—a friendly pat and a few words of ex- 
planation to the one, and a courteous apol- 
ogy to the other. 

But when, in this case, the owner antici- 
pated anything of the kind by a bass growl, 
which I gathered to mean, “Clumsy block- 
head! can’t you look where you are 
going?” I patted the big dog’s head and 
received a friendly wag of the offended 
tail in reply, and to his master, whom I 
had not before looked at, I said in Eng- 
lish, “Why the deuce can’t you keep your 
tail to yourself? Do you own the whole 
establishment ?” 

To which the other replied joyfully, also 
in English, “An Englishman! It is more 
than six months since I tasted English 
blood. Sir, permit me to thank you for 
treading on Boris’ tail. You have ren- 
dered me a service. There is more joy 
in ventilating one Englishman than in 
opening up seven Prussians. A French- 
man would be a still greater treat, but un- 
fortunately we have none here. Will you 
drink with me, Mr. Leigh?” as he glanced 
at the card I had handed to him. 

“Afterwards,” I said, “if you don’t 
mind. It seems unnatural to drink with 
a man when you are going to make holes 
in him.” 

“Not at all,” he said. “Besides, it is I 
who am going to make holes in you. I 
shall cut open your cheek just—here”’— 
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and he looked earnestly into my face and 
laid his finger on his own cheekbone. “It 
will be a distinction to you, and improve 
your appearance. 

“It is extremely thoughtful of you,” I 
said. “Have you any special place where 
you would like another slit ?’—for his face 
was already scarred in several places, 
which showed him to be a man of stand- 
ing. 

“Oh, anywhere,” he said, with a rather 
taking laugh, “anywhere you can get in. 
These,” he added proudly, “are antiquities, 
reminiscences of my very early childhood. 
Do permit me to offer you some beer.” 

I had dropped into a seat at the other 
side of the table as a matter of necessity. 
When the big dog started the conversation 
I had been standing in the gangway, but 
as men and waiters were constantly pass- 
ing, I judged it well to rest in the back- 
water, over against my original enemy, 
lest I should unconsciously offend other 
tender susceptibilities, and find myself 
with more duels on my hands than, in the 
natural course of things, I should have 
time for. 

“I will take some beer,” I said, “because 
I am thirsty, and that is what I came in 
for, and I do not see any reason why your 
tail—I mean your dog’s tail—should stand 
in the way of my having a drink. But I 
will pay for it myself. It is poor stuff 
compared with our English beer,” I added, 
by way of holding up my own end of the 
stick. 

“Your English beer is good,” he 
granted, with the air of a connoisseur. 
“But it would not do for us here. We 
should be poking one another’s eyes ouf 
instead of gently slitting one another’s 
cheeks and noses. It is too heady.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it needs a fairly strong 
head to carry any quantity”—he looked at 
me with a merry challenge in his eyes— 

“but then we don’t drink it all day long, 
as you do here. By the way, whom am 
I to have the honor of pinking to- 
morrow ?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I thought you 
must know me—my name at all events.” 

“No; I don’t know you from Adam,” I 
said. 

“Then it really was an accident?” he 
asked, with a frank touch of disappoint- 
ment. 





“What—the dog? Oh, yes, that was an 
accident—on my part at all events”—and 
he laughed out with great enjoyment. 

“But you are not quite sure if it was so 
on the part of Boris? 

“Well—I have heard. you know, of 
dogs’ tails playing a not unimportant part 
in the promotion of duels.” 

He looked musingly at me with that 
humorously despondent look still on his 
face. 

“It would be such a pleasant change,” he 
murmured. “And I am so very tired of 
Bavarians and Prussians and Saxons. I 
really don’t think I can overlook it.” 

“Pray don’t think of it,” I said, and I 
brought my foot down, not hard, but still 
hard enough, on his own under the table. 
“Will that do?” 

“Thousand thanks!” he said. “You have 
removed my last lingering compunctions. 
I think we shall be friends after I have 
shed your blood.” 

He had been searching his pockets for a 

card, and now said, “I haven't got a card 

left—very stupid of me”—then, with a 
smile—“there has been quite a run on them 
this morning. Boris has had his tail trod- 
den on seven'times already. You are the 
eighth.” 

At which I in turn laughed out loud, 
and took a long pull at the mug of beer, 
which the waiter had by this time brought 
me. 

“T am John Gerisau,” he said. “Any- 
body will tell you about me. My seconds 
will wait upon yours this afternoon. I am 
delighted to have met you. You are newly 
arrived, are you not?” 

“T came yesterday.’ 

“And do you know any one yet?” 

“I know Von Arten. He was at Oxford 
with me.” 

- “A good fellow and a very fair swords- 
man. Any one else?” 

“Julius Scheckendorff.” 

He nodded. “A student pure and sim- 
ple. Von Arten will do all you want. 
You're almost as tall as I am, I should 
say.” 

“Six feet and half an inch.” 

“Ah, I’m six two. I shall have the ad- 
vantage there.” 

He was a strong built, strapping fellow, 
with broad shoulders, and an easy grace 
of carriage which told of drill and ath- 
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letics. His hair and face were darker than 
most of his neighbors’, who were chiefly 
flaxen Saxons and blue-eyed Prussians, 
and there was something very attractive in 
the bold, straight glance of his dark eyes. 
They were dancing with humorous enjoy- 
ment at our recontre, but it seemed to me 
that behind the merry twinkle there lay 
a depth of steady determination, and I had 
little doubt that on occasion they could 
strike sparks. I thought I should like him, 
and I made up my mind to know him. 

The inauspiciousness of our first meet- 
ing did not trouble me. My few short 
years had already taught me that a fight is 
often the surest and speediest way to a 
friendship. A worthy antagonist excites 
one’s admiration and stirs one’s liking, and 
is already two-thirds friends. 

“You speak English well,” I said by 
way of opening him further. 

“T was at Eton for a year, and then at 
Cambridge for a year,” he replied with a 
smile. “Then I had a year in Paris. Now 
I am here for a year, then at Berlin for 
a year, and then—” 

“And then—?” 

“Then the band begins to play,” he 
laughed merrily. 

But the band began to play sooner than 
he expected, and the music was very 
varied, and not of his own selection. For 
Herr Direktor was one Count Bismarck, 
and he had already struck the opening 
chords in the thunder of the Prussian guns 
at Diippel and Alsen up in Denmark. And 
the end of it all was far and away beyond 
even the Herr Direktor’s big understand- 
ing and great expectations. 

Here a rushing waiter stepped on Boris’ 
tail, and the big hound lifted up a comical 
face, with an incipient howl in the black 
cavern of his throat. But his master shook 
his head at him, and the big mouth closed 
slowly without a sound, and the big eyes 
looked reproachfully up at him, as though 
to say, “What has come over you, beloved 
master? Is no one to be sliced for tread- 
ing on my tail that time? What’s the good 
of living?’ and he curled round three 
times and flopped heavily down under the 
table at his master’s feet, and folded the 
gage of battle round his nose. 

I laughed out at the look of extreme dis- 
appointment on the fine, grim face, and 
Boris wrinkled up his eyebrows and 


pricked up his ears expectantly, as though 
all hope were not yet lost. He accepted 
my farewell pats, however, without raising 
his head, and without any active objec- 
tions. f 

“We are to be friends, Mr. Leigh,” said 
his master, with his pleasant smile. “Boris 
allows none to pat him but my friends, and 
he never makes mistakes.” 

“After to-morrow then,” I said, and 
nodded to him, and made my way out 
through the meteoric waiters and the 
smoke and the din of many voices all talk- 
ing at once, and strolled along home to the 
little house at the foot of the Bergstrasse, 
where Von Arten had found me rooms 
alongside his own. 

He was lying on his sofa reading a 
French novel and sucking lazily at a big 
china pipe. 

“Do you know a man named Gerisau, 
Heinrich?” I asked. “John Gerisau, a big 
fellow, with a dark face and a boarhound.” 

“IT know him, my boy. What of him?” 

“I’m going to fight him to-morrow.” 

Von Arten sat up and whistled. “You 
haven’t wasted much time. How was it?” 

“T went into the big beerhouse down in 
the Hauptstrasse, and I happened to tread 
on a dog’s tail.” 

Von Arten laughed aloud. 

“T believe he put his tail under my foot 
on purpose. But his master resented it, 
and I resented his resenting it, so we're 
going to fight it out. He seems a nice 
kind of a fellow. I'd like to know him. 
Who is he?” 

“He’s about the best known man here. 
His Serene Highness John Ludwig Chris- 
tian Ernest Victor, Hereditary Prince of 
Saxe-Alten-Gunsberg-Gerisau, only son of 
the reigning Grand Duke and next in the 
succession.” 

“Good Lord! all that? Supposing I 
should kill him?” 

At which Heinrich laughed out loud 
again. 

“Oh, Leigh, you only-just-out-of-the- 
shell fledgling! We don’t kill people here 
at least, not often, and not intentionally. 
Accidents do happen at times, of course. 
But there’s no fear of you killing John of 
Gerisau. He’s the finest swordsman here. 
You'll get your impromatur quick, and 
from a master hand.” 
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“Hang it all! You seem to think I’m 
going to lie down and let him pick holes 
in me just wherever it pleases him.” 

“Well, that’s about what it will amount 
to. I bet a greuzer he told you just where 
he intended to pink you.” 

“He did. He told me he would slice 
open my left cheek, just here,” and I 
pointed to the place. 

“It’s just a trifle closer to the eye than 
I would care to try myself,” said Von 
Arten, critically, “but Gerisau may possibly 
do it without damaging you beyond 
repair.” 

“Well, I'll give him a run for his money, 
anyhow,” I said hotly. “I’ve not quite for- 
gotten how to fence yet.” 

“You can fence a bit,” granted Von 
Arten, “but unfortunately they’ve got a 
style of their own here, and when you 
fight here you've got to fight as they fight. 
It’s all overhead work, and I don’t sup- 
pose you know a thing about it.” 

“You shall give me some points this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh, Gerisau will give you all the points 
you want to-morrow.” 

“No doubt, but I'd like to give him some 
back.” 

“Well, we'll go down to the hall. 
There’s sure to be somebody at work, and 
you can watch how they do it. It’s rather 
ridiculous, and strikes one at first as child- 
ish, but there are some nasty cuts at times. 
Last year we had a man killed. He was 
a Westphalian, and the other was a Ba- 
varian, a hot-headed fellow named Boden- 
stedt, from the south.” 

“What happened to him?” 

“Oh, the authorities politely asked him 
to move on, like your policemen do in 
London. He’s at Bonn now. There’s 
really very little danger unless you lose 
your temper, and neither you nor Gerisau 
is likely to do that. He’s a good fellow. 
I consider it lucky you’re in such safe 
hands.” 

“You're determined to look on me as a 
sheep in the hands of the butcher,” I said. 
“Come along and show me how you play 
at fighting at Gotteburg.” 

So we went along over the bridge to 
Fecht-boden in the Hirschgasse, and I 
watched the play there with mixed feelings 
of surprise and contempt. I tried a friendly 
bout with Von Arten with blunted swords, 
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and to my original feelings was added one 
of considerable disgust. For this stolid, 
stationary sausage fencing bore as much 
affinity to the rapid, graceful action of the 
French school, to which I was accustomed, 
as a tethered bull does to a race horse. 
Swathed like mummies in defensive folds 
of cloth and leather, we stood three feet 
apart, each on a fixed spot, from which 
it was incumbent not to move. The head 
and face were alone open to attack, and 
it was not permissible to bend an inch to 
avoid a stroke. All the play was, of 
course, from the wrist. A thick leather 
glove covered hand and wrist, and the rest 
of the arm was swaddled in silk, the forty- 
inch rapier was fairly heavy, and the arm 
had to be above the head all the time. 
Altogether it seemed to me the most un- 
couth and uninteresting form of sword 
play it had ever been my misfortune to 
take part in. 

In such ridiculous guise John of Gerisau 
and I stood facing one another on the mor- 
row, and for ten long minutes I succeeded 
in keeping myself intact from his assaults. 
But his strength and suppleness of wrist 
were marvelous, and worthy of a better 
weapon and a more artistic method, and 
presently the sharp edge of his blade slip- 
ped in under my guard at the end of a 
series of brilliant feints that tired out my 
unaccustomed arm completely. He had 
nipped me on the exact spot he had indi- 
cated. The blood ran down over my face, 
honor was satisfied, and the congratula- 
tions of the spectators rained upon me as 
the cut was deftly strapped up. 

As soon as I got out of my swaddling 
clothes I offered to continue the fight with 
any civilized weapons, such as ordinary 
rapiers under ordinary conditions, or box- 
ing gloves. But Gerisau, smiling, shook 
his head, and wrung my hand very warmly, 
and said, “We are to be friends, Mr. 
Leigh. Boris said so. We will not fight 
any more.” 

That was how, through the obtrusive 
tail of Boris the hound, and the shedding 
of blood, I made the acquaintance of John 
of Gerisau, prince of men in his own 
right, and quite apart from his ancestors 
of Saxe-Alten-Gunsberg-Gerisau, and 
wherever else they hailed from, and the 
best friend man ever had. 


JOHN OF GERISAU 


CHAPTER II. 


How His Master Followed the 
Matter Up 


Boris and his master were hammering 
on my room door next morning before 
Von Arten and I had finished our coffee. 

“Sybarites!” he cried gaily. “Lounging 
over your coffee at midday.” 

“It’s only half-past nine,” I said, “and 
I’m an invalid, and entitled to privileges.” 

“Privileges be hanged!” he said. “Boris, 
put that roll down! Because you have 
adopted Mr. Leigh as a friend, that is no 
reason why you should steal his rolls. 
He’s very human, isn’t he? What’s the 
good of a friend if you can’t make use of 
him ?” 

Boris had set his great front paws on 
the table, and reared himself up for a 
bird’s-eye view of the provender. Then 
he had deftly reached forward his long 
jaws with quick, white-eyed side glances, 
and extracted a roll from the plate. When 
attention was thus rudely drawn upon him, 
he walked over to his master with the roll 
sticking out of his mouth, like a_ thick, 
brown cigar, and laid his head on Gerisau’s 
knees, and looked entreatingly up into his 
face. 

Gerisau shook his head solemnly. The 
big hound wriggled his head endearingly 
along his master’s knee with a steady ap- 
peal in his eye. 

“Ask Mr. Leigh; it’s his roll, not mine,” 
said Gerisau. 

Boris came across and repeated the per- 
formance on my knees. I patted his head 
and said, “Gobble it up, old man, and 
here’s another.” And Boris bolted the 
long roll at two gulps, looking across at 
Gerisau with, “There! you see! What was 
the need of making all that fuss?” in his 
bold, black eyes. 

“Oh, yes!” said his master, nodding at 
him. “You'll be very good friends with 
Mr. Leigh so long as he'll let you eat his 
rolls.” 

“And how is my wound getting on?” he 
asked, turning to me with a bright smile. 

“Tt doesn’t trouble me,” I said, “beyond 
the nuisance of going about with a plas- 
tered face.” 

“Nuisance!” said he. “Why, my dear 
boy, it’s equal to a Bachelor’s degree. It’s 
the seal of your acceptance as one of us. 
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It’s the outward and visible sign of—of—” 

“Inward and spiritual lack of grace,” I 
said. 

“Oh, that, and a great deal more.” 

“I doubt if many of the older men could 
have kept you out for ten minutes,” said 
Von Arten, with an inflection of deference 
in his tone. 

“Oh, that was just his tender feeling 
for a newcomer,” I said. 

“No, really, I assure you not. Perhaps 
I might have got in a couple of minutes 


sooner. Certainly not more. Your wrist 
play is capital, and, considering your 


strangeness to our methods, your perform- 
ance is looked upon as wonderful. It is 
being talked about.” 

“Tt is the most outlandish and ungrace- 
ful style of fighting I ever came across,” I 
said. “I felt like a sausage.” 

“Tt is stupid,” he granted. “Unfortu- 
nately, it’s the mode here, and one has to 
fall in with it. Are you anything of a 
sportsman, Mr. Leigh? Boris and I are 
going out to the Shaklenberg to see if we 
can finda boar. My friend here is getting 
too fat for want of his proper exercise. 
We were hoping perhaps you would come 
with us. It is great fun. Von Arten, my 
dear, if you can detach yourself from that 
big pipe and that innocent-looking book 
for the rest of the day, will you favor us 
with your company? I can borrow an- 
other horse from Finfter Glucksburg. 
His two are also getting as fat as the fam- 
ily team, because he’s got measles, and 
can’t go out. It will be doing him a kind- 
ness. I think we'll take both his horses, 
and leave one of mine at home. If you're 
as good a hand at a boar spear as you are 
at the schlager, Mr. Leigh, we can give 
you lots of sport.” 

“Never handled one in my life,” I said, 
“but I play a fair game at polo.” 

“That’s good enough,” he said. “Yow 
go for the boar as you would for the ball— 
that is, if we’re lucky enough to find one. 
You shoot, of course? We get fine sport 
with the capercailzie and woodcock at 
times. G6étteburg is really not so bad, 
after all.” 

“Barring its extraordinary method of 
fighting,” I said. “I wonder you don’t try 
to introduce something more civilized.” 

“Well, you see, it’s comparatively harm- 
less,” he said, with a shrug, “and we are 
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naturally very conservative here. 
and see about the horses. 
ter’s measles are still bad.” 

“Leigh, you’re in luck, my dear,” said 
Von Arten, when he had gone. 

“Why?” 

“Gerisau wants your friendship. He’s 
a splendid fellow, but he doesn’t run round 
after people as a rule, I can assure you. 
‘They run round after him.” 

“Just his kindly feeling for the innocent 
stranger whose cheek he had cut open.” 

“Not a bit of it. Bet you he’s cut open 
two more cheeks this morning before you 
were out of bed, and he'll not run round 
to ask after them and offer them boars, 
and capercailzie, and horses, and things. 
Oh, yes, you’re in great luck, and some 
of it will fall upon me, jawohl!” 

Within the hour we were cantering over 
the bridge, Gerisau and Von Arten on the 
Prince of Glucksburg’s borrowed steeds 
and I on one of Gerisau’s, which he as- 
sured me was up to every trick a boar 
could practice, if he met us in the open, a 
satin-skinned, dark bay with black points, 
on whom her master’s eyes rested lovingly 
and proudly whenever they were not other- 
wise engaged. 

“Isn't she a beauty, my little Freda?” he 
said, one time when we stopped to breathe 
the horses on the top of the Unter Shak- 
lenberg. “But that I couldn’t bear to see 
her ripped to pieces, she would be my war- 
horse. She’s a trifle light perhaps, but 
she’s full of spunk, and she stands fire like 
a target.” 

“You look some time, then, to be fight- 
ing?” I said. 

“Fighting? Of course. There’s heaps 
of fighting coming, and of course I shall 
be in it.” 

“And whom are you going to fight?” 

“Ah, that—God knows! Some, maybe, 
that we would rather not fight.” 

| understood later what he meant, and 
how he came to mean it. But now, as 
though to avoid further discussion of the 
matter, he called to Boris and shook his 
bridle, and sped away along the road that 
wound up into the rugged Shaklenberg, 
and we clattered after him. 

We had a glorious day, though we got 
no boar. Boris, however, got as much ex- 
ercise skirmishing round in search of one 
as he would have done if he had found it. 


ll go 
| hope Fiunf- 


and Prince Glucksburg’s horses were de- 
cidedly the better for the exercise they 
got. 

We dined with frightful appetites at the 
little inn on Unter Shaklenberg. We had 
the room all to ourselves, and Gerisau and 
Von Arten made the rafters ring with 
their merry songs. Fortunately, they both 
possessed good voices, and they seemed to 
have the Commersbuch by heart. 

“What special study are you taking up, 
Leigh?” asked Gerisau, as we sat smoking 
during an interval. 

“I have no special line,” I said. “I’ve 
come to study human nature, and to pick 
up the sweet German tongue and ideas 
generally, if any are floating about. I’ve 
an impression, you know, that things are 
going to happen before long, and I want 
to be able to follow them with understand- 
ing.” 

“So! and what kind of things do you 
think are going to happen?” and he looked 
at me keenly. 

“Well, German unity for one—” I began. 

“That’s enough for a lifetime,” he said, 
jumping up, and taking a few gritty steps 
along the sanded floor, “and worth a hun- 
dred thousand lives. And here’s one ready 
to go under to help it along. What makes 
you think it’s coming?” 

“Well, the general trend of things seems 
to point the way. If only Prussia—” 

“Oh, damn Prussia!” he said hotly, and 
then more thoughtfully, “That came from 
the heart. As a matter of fact, Prussia it 
has got to be, and the sooner we all bring 
our minds to being Prussianized the better. 
Theoretically, it’s all right, but in practice 
the process is uncomfortable. They have 
fortiter enough, but suaviter is minus with 
them. Von Arten, you’re not Prussian, 
are you?” 

“No, thank God! I’m Bavarian.” 

‘“Jawohl! The Prussian ministry al- 
ways makes me think of a shopkeeper who 
goes into business saying, ‘I will get on— 
honestly if possible—but on anyhow,’ and 
they are getting on.” 

“And Austria?’ I asked, for his views 
interested me greatly. 

“Ah, that’s where the bitterness comes 
in for some of us. Our heads tell us that 
a ship can’t have two captains, and if one 
captain is clever and progressive, and the 
other is the reverse, it is the first who is 
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going to come out top. In our hearts we 
may like the other one better, but if we 
want the ship to live, and come safe into 
port, we feel bound to join hands with 
Number One.” 

“And Number Two?” 

“Number Two must play second fiddle 
—or quit the ship.” 

He had been grinding the sand as he 
strode up and down. Now he sat down 
again, and filled his pipe. 

“You see,” he said quietly, “this is a 
matter that bites home, and | can see the 


clouds darkening every day. There will 
be differences and divisions, and almost 
certainly fighting. And Hand will be 


against Head, and Head against Heart—a 
weary, sickening business before we're 
through with it. But if Count Bismarck 
can carry through his plans to the end— 
the bitter end—we may have such a Ger- 
many as once was and never was expected 
to be again. I was at school with Herbert 
and Bill Bismarck,” he continued, “and 
more than once I was home with them at 
Schonhausen, and heard these matters dis- 
cussed in a way that made a very deep 
impression on me, even then— But it’s 
time we were getting off, or we won't get 
home to-night.” 

We galloped home in the dark, 
Gerisau cast aside his forebodings, 
trolled merrily in his big, bass voice. 

“How is my wound?” he asked, as we 
dismounted. 

“I have never once thought of it,” I 
said. 

“So!” he said warmly—‘“a faithful 
wound. It will soon heal,” and so shook 
my hand, and passed on to his own quar- 
ters. 


and 
and 


CHAPTER III. 


How Gerisau Had an Attack of 
the Blues 


My intimacy with John of Gerisau grew 
apace and deepened by degrees into a firm, 
close-knitted friendship. 

His long-drawn string of names and 
titles very soon melted down for me into 
Jack, and he came to call me Gil, which in 
moments of excitement he lengthened into 
Gil-ee, his abbreviation of my name, Gil- 
bert Leigh. 

We had tastes enough in common to 
draw us closely together, and differences 
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of thought and training sufficient to add 
piquancy to our intercourse. We were 
both fairly diligent students, as diligence 
went in Gotteburg. Not too diligent, as 
Gerisau said, but just diligent enough to 
keep our minds fresh and brisk. Not stu- 
dents pure and simple, to quote Gerisau 
once more, for which class he manifested 
an amused toleration, mingled with much 
wonder that any man born with arms and 
legs, and lungs and eyes, could devote the 
whole of his time to the cultivation of his 
brain, to the utter neglect of all his other 
bodily capacities for enjoyment. 

If my terms at Gotteburg had done 
nothing more for me -than bring me into 
contact with this big-limbed and _big- 
hearted and clean-souled friend of mine, 
[ would have had ample reason to bless the 
day I arrived there. And the slate-colored 
tail of Boris, the hound, has always borne 
for me a greater significance than the tails 
of any of my other friends, for I never 
could forget that it was Boris’ tail which— 
under Providence, and I use the conjunc- 
tion in no light or flippant manner— 
brought John of Gerisau and myself to- 
gether. How passing strange that meet- 
ing eventually proved to have been, and 
what weighty matters hovered round the 
position of Boris’ tail that first day, you 
will see if you read on. An inch, more 
to either side, and the courses of 
many lives would have been altered. 

Prince Jack and I became, in course of 
time, inseparable chums. 

[ am bound to say it was his doing. For 
a natural diffidence—which is a prettier 
term than insular reserve, though, out- 
wardly at all events, it amounts to much 
the same thing—and an intense detestation 
of anything approaching toadyism or tuft- 
hunting, of which I had seen a sickening 
sufficiency in my time, would, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, have kept me well 
outside of Gerisau’s orbit, and resolutely 
determined never to approach it or any 
other titled circle under any conditions 
whatsoever. But Jack’s simple and hearty 
insistence of my acceptance of his friend- 
ship was beyond any man’s power to resist. 

He had heaps of other friends whose 
friendship he neither sought nor asked. 
He had enemies, no doubt—whose prof- 
fered friendship he had probably declined. 
He valued the one as lightly as he con- 


or less, 
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cerned himself with the other. His own 
chosen friends were limited to a somewhat 
narrow circle, and that I found myself 
happily inside it was through no endeavor 
of my own. It was all Jack’s doing. 

Never once did I address him by his 
title. He had chosen to introduce himself 
to me as John Gerisau, and John Gerisau 
he remained till he became Jack. How 
much my stupid pride would have cost me 
had it repulsed his friendship when he so 
cordially proffered it, you will come to see. 
And I, as I look back over the years and 
live them over again, say, from the bottom 
of my heart—“Thank God for the Higher 
Hand that rules the game, for we players 
in it are but purblind at best, and a sorry 
mess we would make of it if we were left 
entirely to the devices and desires of our 
own little hearts.” 

We shot and fished and rode together, 
we boated and swam together. We kept 
all the other men in a state of perpetual 
wonder by doing all those things which re- 
quired much energy in the doing, and 
which, therefore, never entered into their 
heads to do. But for Gerisau’s position 
and my nationality, both of which facts 
sufficed to cover every possible vagary, we 
would no doubt have been regarded by our 
stolid and not-to-be-over-exerted fellow- 
students as lunatics at large. But the 
scion of a reigning house and an English- 
man may do pretty much what they please, 
even at G6otteburg, and their strangest 
doings will meet with no more than lifted 
eyebrows and guttural exclamations of 
astonishment. 

“I’m sure there must be British blood 
in you somewhere, Jack,” I said one day, 
as we were scrubbing ourselves dry after 
a plunge in the river, consequent on a six- 
teen-mile row up to Leuchen and back, 
from which we had returned in a reek of 
perspiration. 

“Shouldn’t be a bit surprised,” he said. 
“I feel like it sometimes, though I don’t 
know where it comes in. Some far-back 
strain cropping out, perhaps.” 

And truly he looked more English than 
German as he stood there—a modern Her- 
cules, tanned brown down to a sharp line 
on his neck, and all the rest of him pink- 
white from the cold plunge and the rough 
towels, clean-limbed and muscular, flesh 
firm as a board and not an ounce too much 








on him anywhere—a splendid piece of hu- 
manity, and as clean inside as out. 

“Why don’t you try to get some of the 
other fellows to use their arms and legs 
as God intended them to be used?” I 
asked. “It would do them a sight more 
good than loafing and drinking water-beer 
and flapping at one another with those 
ridiculous schlager. That seems about all 
the exercise some of them take.” 

“T did try,” he said, thumping his broad, 
bare chest by way of a finishing touch to 
his toilet, “but it was like punching a 
feather bed. They are incorrigible. I sup- 
pose they pull round while they are doing 
their service, for you'll grant me we make 
good soldiers.” 

“Yes, you make good soldiers,” I ad- 
mitted, “brains and the needle-gun will go 
far.” 

“They will go very far,” he said, “far- 
ther than some folks think, maybe, at this 
present moment.” 

The needle-gun was one of Gerisau’s 
enthusiasms. He admitted its defects, but 
swore by it all the same. 

“You may laugh all you like at it, Gil. 
That's because you’re English, and con- 
servative, and because it’s our gun, not 
yours. Just you wait, my boy. Diuppel 
showed you the effect the needle-gun has 
both on the man behind and the man in 
front of it. The next tussle we have, un- 
less the other side have got something to 
match it, we’re going to sweep the boards. 
We're going to win, and win big. You 
mark my words, and you won't have to 
wait long to see it.” 

Our hearts were very open to one an- 
other, and we discussed our private con- 
cerns with the utmost freedom. It was 
at this time that I came to understand, to 
some extent, the very difficult and anoma- 
lous position in which a vigorous and pro- 
gressive mind could be placed by outside 
political forces over which it had no slight- 
est control. 

Gerisau walked in on me one morning 
just as I was finishing breakfast, and in 
the fewest possible words suggested a 
stroll out towards Vogelstein. 

There was a cloud on his face and a 
stiffening of the under jaw, which I had 
seen on occasion before. 

“Will twenty miles cure it?” I asked. 
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JOHN OF GERISAU 


“Say twenty,” and I drew on my stout- 
est boots and took up my thickest stick. 

We tramped away through G6ttheim, 
and no single word passed between us till 
we had rounded the shoulder of the Fikel- 
berg, which is a good four miles from 
Gotteburg, but our friendship had long 
since passed the talkative stage. 

We sat down on a newly-felled tree by 
the roadside, and as Gerisau rammed home 
a fresh charge into his briar—he never 
would smoke a china bowl—he said, very 
gravely: 

“Do you remember our talk that first 
night at the inn on the Skahlenberg, Gil?” 

“T remember.” 

“It’s coming just as I said, and there’s 
going to be the devil to pay. I have letters 
from Von Gilsa this morning. He is 
urgent that I should return home at once 
and use all my influence to prevent my 
father committing suicide—political sui- 
cide, I mean, of course.” 

“I thought Gastein settled matters.” 
For Blome and Bismarck had signed a 
convention there a few days before, which, 
on the face of it, seemed to straighten 
things out. 

“Gastein is only a step,” he said weight- 
ily. “It will take a great deal more than 
Gastein to settle matters. Bismarck is 
worth seventeen Blomes. He knows just 
what he wants. He has got a freer hand, 
and he will never rest till he gets there. 
He’s like a glacier moving on slowly, 
slowly, but irresistibly. Austria sticks up 
a paling in front and sits down and says 
‘Gastein.’ Bismarck says ‘Gastein,’ and 
grinds on all the same. And, unfortu- 
nately, we and a good many others lie 
behind the paling.” 

“And what do you want your father to 
do?” 

“I want him to look facts in the face 
with his eyes wide open.” 

“And you can’t make him?” 

“I have no more influence with him 
than that stick. In fact, both Von Gilsa 
and I are out of favor from the way in 
which we have urged our views upon him. 
And yet our views are right. But he will 
probably only come to see it when it is 
too late. We are like the officers of a 
ship which the captain is allowing to drift 
on the rocks. They can only stop it in 
one way—” 
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“And what way is that?” I asked, as he 
stopped. 

“By confining the captain and taking 
possession of the ship.” 

“Yes,” I nodded, “that is a drastic rem- 
edy, and I don’t wonder they hesitate.”’ 

“It has never even been hinted at yet,” 
he said quickly. “Von Gilsa is the soul of 
honor. His first allegiance is to the House 
as represented at present by my father. 
3ut he happens to be an old acquaintance, 
I believe I might even say friend, of Bis- 
marck’s, and my father, you see, is an old 
and very close friend of Franz-Josef’s, and 
there we are.” 

“And what do you expect ?” 

“I fear that we may be called upon any 
day to choose between the upper and the 
nether millstones, with a possibility of 
being ground small in any case. Common 
sense bids me choose the upper stone.” 

“Meaning Prussia?” 

“Of course. A homogeneous army and 
the needle-gun will make short and sharp 
work of it. Besides, the moment Prussia 
flies at Austria’s throat, Italy will begin 
biting her tail. She'll have a sorry time 
of it, I fear, and so will we. We shall 
go into the mill many-colored grain. We 
shall come out of it mixed flour for Bis- 
marck to make into a big German loaf. 
That’s about the course of things.” 

“And you personally ?” 

“If we—that is, if my father is so blind 
and stiff-necked that he deliberately 
chooses to form part of the flour instead 
of being part of the millstone, we shall 
probably be ground out. Carthage will 
become a portion of the Empire. My 
God, it is sickening!” he said hotly, throw- 
ing out his long arms. “To see things bal- 
ancing on the knife-edge, and to know that 
on one side lies everything, and on the 
other side nothing—nothing but ruin and 
the bitter regrets for what might have been 
—and to be unable to lift a finger.” 

“Can you not open your father’s eyes to 
these things ?” 

“Could a son ever open his father’s eyes 
to anything ?” 

“IT believe a case has been known.” 

“Not in a German state then—never!” 

“No, it was not in a German state. Shall 
I tell you what I would do in the circum- 
stances ?” 
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“If it’s — sensible I would very 
much like to he 

“IT would go right away and see Bis- 
marck, and take your Von Gilsa with me, 
and I would say to him, ‘See here, Bis- 
marck, old man, I see the general drift of 
things, and I approve of your ultimate 
ends, though I don’t like some of your 


methods. Now here is how matters stand 
in Gerisau. What do you advise me to 
do?” 


He nodded. “It is worth thinking over. 
[ believe it is just what Bismarck himself 
would do if the positions were reversed. 

“It is common sense,” I said, “and 
would, therefore, probably interest him.” 
in,” he said musingly. “If it comes to a 

“It’s a devil of a position to be placed 
rumpus, you see, I’m bound to side with 
my people, although I may all the time be 
anathematising myself as an egregious fool 
for helping to retard the coming of what 
| most long for—the united Germany.’ 

We walked along the Unterwald, past 
’ferdheim, where they make wooden 
horses by the million, and the whole neigh- 
borhood is strewn with pieces of them like 

battlefield, till we came to Falkenstein 
and lunch, and it was not till we were half- 
way home again that he said: 

“T’m inclined to think there’s something 
in that suggestion of yours, Gil.” 

“Of course there is,” I said, “or I 
shouldn’t have made it.” 

“It would stump Ludwig splendidly, 

’ he said, half to himself. 

“Who is Ludwig?” I asked. 

“He’s my cousin. In case anything hap- 
pened to me he would come in. And noth- 
ing would suit him and his beloved mother 
better. His mother, Princess Charlotte of 
Schlockau, is my mother’s sister. His 
father was my father’s younger brother. 
The Schlockau family are—enterprising, 
though I myself say it. The dear aunt’s 
present scheme is to marry me to her 
youngest daughter. But poor little Lott- 
chen—I love her dearly, but not that way. 
She has the face and heart of an angel, 
but her poor body is just a huddle of help- 
less bones, and she suffers the cruelest 
pain and bears it all, well, as you and I 
would bear it, my friend. You see the 


too,’ 


succession to Gerisau runs first to males 
of the direct line, 


failing them to males 
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of the next line in order, failing them, to 
the females in proper order. Aunt Char- 
lotte wants to have two strings to her bow, 
so that if anything happens to me, and 
also to Ludwig, she might still come out 
level with her sister. She has never for- 
given her for marrying the heir to the 
title, while she had to be content with the 
possible heir to it. I believe her one sole 
hope in life has been that something might 
happen to bring her side in eventually.” 

“And how old is Ludwig?” 

“Two years older than I am. He’s in 
the Prussian service. For two years, you 
see, my Uncle Ludwig and the boy were 
next heirs after my father. Then I came, 
just a year before my grandfather died. 
and dished them, and that also Aunt Char- 
lotte has never forgiven me. If I had been 
a girl, as she hoped, their side would have 
come in next.” 

“And your uncle?” 

“He died many years ago. And Aunt 
Lotta sits and waits and hopes for the 
best.” 

“Any other cousins?” 

“Louise ; she comes between Ludwig and 
Lottchen. Poor girl, she was to have mar- 
ried Max of Glucksburg. He was killed 
at Duppel, in Denmark, and Louise turned 
Catholic and took the veil.” 

“And failing you all?” 


“Oh, then it goes away out to the Son- 
derhausens, and after them to the 


Anspach-Hilderhausens, and after them— 
oh, there are thousands to fall back on.” 

“Not much fear of the line dying out.” 

“Not a bit; but my chief concern is 
with my own branch, which you see is a 
fairly thin one.” 

We dined at the inn on the Fikelberg, 
and sat smoking for a long while, with 
few words between us. Then we strolled 
home in the dark, and my friend’s thoughts 
were busy with my suggestion, for just 
before we crossed the bridge he said, evi- 
dently as the result of his deliberations : 

“T don’t altogether like it, Gil, for I can't 
get away from the feeling that it is going 
behind my father.” 

“In the interests of the state,” 
tured. 

‘A cloak 
di ing,” 
lence. 


I ven- 


that covers many a strange 
he said, and lapsed again into si- 
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AROLD BEG- 
BIE is a jour- 
nalist. It might 
be better to add 
that he is a jour- 
nalist with a vis- 
ion. A journal- 
ist sees things, 
hears things and 
feels things that 
an ordinary man 
does not see or hear or feel; he has a 
peculiar instinct for interpretation, a gift 
of imagination that illuminates a charac- 
ter or scene so that it becomes living and 
vital, a tangible, real thing, vividly pre- 
sented. A journalist is rarely a creator; 
he is a reflector, a reporter, a transmitter, 
a stimulator. Harold Begbie answers to 
the description implied in these terms. He 
more than answers to them, since he has his 
vision—a vision working along well-de- 
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fined lines, a vision that may be called 
religion. Not that this religion is any 
narrow sectarianism; it is a bigger, better 
thing: a direct apprehension of the pres- 
ence and potentiality of God in all the 
things of life, even the smallest; a com- 
prehension of the principles of God as 
applied to the most insignificant events and 
occasions; an understanding of the great 
and fundamental truth of God as embod- 
ied in a love that lightens and shares and 


. serves and saves. 


There has been nothing unique or ex- 
traordinary in the career of Harold Beg- 
bie. Born in a Suffolk rectory at Forn- 
ham St. Martin, his father was a Church 
of England clergyman, one of a family 
of soldiers, many of whom had been in 
the Indian service. There were ten chil- 
dren in the Begbie family—six boys and 
four girls. Two boys became soldiers, 
one went to South Africa, one entered the 
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ministry, one died, leaving Harold the 
only one who attempted journalism and 
writing. One of the sisters died also and 
the other three married. 

It was when he was just about com- 
pleting his course at the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School that Harold Begbie started 
to write poetry. An embryo poet in any 
family quickly becomes a source of par- 
ental pride—a pride that is more than 
justified when some editor accepts a poem 
for publication and actually pays for the 
same. Such an experience determined 
Harold Begbie’s career. A place on a 
magazine or paper was the next ambition, 
and this was realized in a position on the 
“Globe,” edited by Kay Robinson, the 
friend of Kipling, who had met Harold 
3egbie’s brother in India and had heard 
something of the supposed promise of 
the young man. From the “Globe” Mr. 
Begbie went to another Robinson paper, 
“The Country Side,” but newspaper work 
became a means rather than an end, so 








that now, after having contributed from 
time to time to most of the London period- 
icals, and having held an important post 
for some years in connection with the 
Harmsworth establishment, he has given 
up all newspaper work save a weekly col- 
umn in the “Daily Chronicle” and an occa- 
sional contribution to the “Westminster 
Gazette.” 

Strangely enough, all Mr. Begbie’s early 
original work was poetry, of which “The 
Handy Man,” a Kiplingesque production 
that we take pleasure in reprinting, is a 
sample. This became instantly popular, 
and through it the young author was given 
an opportunity to find himself, which he 
went about doing by writing a novel This 
was The Adventures of Sir John Sparrow, 
a story in the Fielding style, the study of 
a middle-aged Englishman of the upper 
classes who becomes a victim of practi- 
cally every fad known to the last half- 
century. It is satire, pure and simple, and 
it is cleverly done—the nearest approach 
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The home of Mr. Begbie as seen from the garden, with the picture on the right showing the author at his study window 
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to creative fiction that Mr. Begbie has 
made and probably the only one of his 
novels that will survive his own genera- 
tion. 

Sir John Sparrow was followed by a 
volume on Master Workers, a book that 
grew out of a series of interviews writ- 
ten for the “Pall Mall Magazine,” and 
having for their subjects Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Earl Roberts, John Morley, the artist 
Watts, General Booth, Winston Churchill 
and others. This was the first step to big 
journalism—since then Harold Begbie has 
done many important interviews, accom- 
plished many important consignments. His 
family connections alone brought him into 
contact with many significant political fig- 
ures; his newspaper connections carried 
him far afield to report upon momentous 
developments. But all this was part of a 
training that was indispensable; to-day, 
the training practically completed, Mr. 
Begbie shuns London, with its turmoil of 
political, social and literary life, and lives 
his own life in the country, content to 
do his work in the comfortable study that 
looks out over his garden and to devote 
his leisure hours to recreation with his 
children, who adore him and whom he 
adores, interrupting this pleasant, tranquil 
existence only where the necessity for 
gathering some special material carries 
him away, when he returns as quickly 
as possible. 

Harold Begbie has written numerous 
novels, but he is not a creative artist. The 
books on which his reputation rests are 
not fiction; his fiction is too obviously of 
the propagandist variety, too patently the 
vehicle for his lessons in philosophy, his 
preachments on life. The Priest, The 
Vigil, Tables of Stone, The Cage and The 
Challenge, all have this weakness; they 
are not stories in the true sense of the 
word, but are confessedly novels with a 
purpose. That they are valuable as set- 
ting forth their author’s views of the life 
of the world to-day, his views on mar- 
riage, divorce, religion in the home and 
the condition of the church and the State, 
is not to be denied, but judged by the 
standards used to place fiction, they show 
an action greatly retarded by sermoniz- 
ing and a characterization cleverly manip- 
ulated to serve certain intentional ends; 
methods that may be forgiven a Tolstoy 
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or an Ibsen, but are not so readily over- 
looked in the more nearly average writer 
of drama or fiction. 

The book that has made Harold Beg- 
bie and the one that has certainly assured 
him his American audience, is Twice-Born 
Men, called in its English edition, Broken 
Earthenware, the book that the Salvation 
Army laid hands on as upon a new Bible, 
a book that was paid so large a tribute 





Mr. Begbie in his Study 


by the late William James that he spoke 
of his own Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence as being merely a commentary on Mr. 
Begbie’s vital book. 

Twice-Born Men was the first of those 
volumes in which Mr. Begbie has set 
forth the results of his personal investi- 
gation of important movements. Out of 
the London slums chiefly he got his stor- 
ies of the miracle of the new birth; among 
Salvation Army heroes he pursued his 
quest of the strange instances of conver- 
sion, the descriptions of which have stir- 
red the spiritual forces of two nations. 
After it came an expansion of the princi- 
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ples involved in the miracle stated by 
Christ to Nicodemus. and Souls in Action, 
or The Crucible of the New Life, had for 
its purpose, in its author’s own words, “to 
show by the testimony of Christened souls 
that where the Christian religion makes 
it her first step to cleanse the heart, re- 
sults follow which are evidence of her 
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divine origin.” In the same connection 
Mr. Begbie defines his view of the Chris- 
tian religion: 


Christianity is either the first essential of life 
or it is a poor philosophy. It is either a Revela- 
tion or a Theory. It is either the spirit of God 
or the dream of men. It is either superhuman 
or a mere guess. To make Christianity, as is the 
tendency in these present times, something so 
common and compromising that a man may get 
through the experience of human life almost as 
well without it as with it, to make it a bracket in 
religion with Hinduism, and a conjugation in 
philosophy with Platonism, not to insist upon it 
as something sole, single, and sublime, not to de- 
clare that it makes a unique demand and confers 
an exclusive benefit—this is most surely to dark- 
ness the light of the world and to turn men 
shelterless again into the night of Paganism. It 
is to destroy Christianity. Christianity, irresisti- 
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ble as a religion, is vulnerable at every point as 
a philosophy. Either it must be brought home to 
men as the direct revelation of God, the chief 
necessity of existence, and a power unparalleled 
and supernatural, or it sinks fatally to the level 
of speculation and becomes to the man of science 
a folly and to the bulk of humanity a matter of 
indifference. 

If there is one criticism to be made of 
the work of Harold Begbie in giving to 
the reading public flashlight views of sig- 
nificant religious and social tendencies as 
he has gathered those views through his 
trained perceptions and has set them forth 
with a pen peculiarly gifted with force 
and color and light, it is this: that the 
very intensity of feeling and _ sincerity 
of enthusiasm that make his impressions 
so vivid and so colorfully alive serve at 
times to restrict the range of his vision 
and are responsible for the exclusion of 
certain phases or views that would pro- 
duce a complete and all-round picture. 
In other words, his mind seizes so avidly 
upon a particular salient feature of a 
question or movement and works so rap- 
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idly and intensely upon that feature that 
it becomes closed to possibilities lodged in 
the outer circles of observation and knowl- 
edge. This is true, according to those 
who have some reason to make the claim, 
of Other Sheep, Mr. Begbie’s remarkable 
book on the development of religion in 
India. Mr. Begbie went to India and 
studied the growth of Christianity there, 
particularly as that growth was related 
to the work of the Salvation Army. The 
pictures he draws of the life there are 
among the most wonderful things that 
have ever been done on India, but there 
are those who do not hesitate to say that 
his attitude toward the work of the evan- 
gelical missions leaves much to be desired 
by way of fairness; that in emphasizing 
the achievements of one set of workers 
he has failed in giving due credit to oth- 
ers. As a matter of fact Mr. Begbie 
condemns very pointedly the Church at 
home. both in the Anglican branch and 
among the Non-Conformist denomina- 
tions. In a way we might almost take 
his meaning to be that the influence of 
religion would be greater without the 
churches—at least, as the churches are to- 
day—and here again we are inclined to 
think that he loses the significance of one 


side of a question in his overemphasis 
of another. 

Mr. Begbie has lately done what prom- 
ises to be a splendid piece of work on the 
Y. M.C. A. This is called The Ordinary 
Man and the Extraordinary Thing, and 
will very soon be published on this side. 
In the meantime he has also written a 
somewhat doubtfully illuminating book on 
the question of Home Rule for Ireland, 
picturesquely entitled The Lady Next 
Door. This has appeared in England and 
may be brought out in America, and it 
demonstrates the point just made as to 
how enthusiasm and the quick grasp on 
impression may, in result, savor very near- 
ly of prejudice. Having been in Ireland 
the past summer, and having therefore 
made many observations anent the subject 
of the coming home-rule crisis, the pres- 
ent writer finds Mr. Begbie’s book just a 
little difficult to understand. In fact, to 
understand it, it was necessary to hear 
from his own lips that he had gone to Ire- 
land for the “Daily Chronicle,” which 
fact explains much, since the “Chronicle’”’ 
is strongly Liberal and pro-Home Rule 
and since Mr. Begbie’s introductions all 
emanated from home-rule people and took 
him to other just as zealous advocates of 
the new bill. The result was that Mr. 
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Begbie did not write a book that argued 
for Home-Rule; he wrote a book that 
presupposed all the favorable results of 
Home-Rule. As a volume of impressions 
of certain phases of Irish life, The Lady 
Next Door is admirable. A picture here 
and there of the home-life of the peas- 
ants is truly a bit of art, but on the other 
hand the arraignment of the Belfast slums 
is very nearly absurd. One cannot help 
wondering how Harold Begbie, after his 
study of slum-life in London, could pos- 
sibly have written with such bitterness of 
a phase of city life that is certainly not 
worse, if as bad. It is obviously true that 
his book will make him many enemies and 
few friends, since it defeats its purpose 
of pointing out the reasons for and against 
Home Rule without even accomplishing 
anything that might redeem the omission. 

I should say, in summing up what Har- 
old Begbie has achieved in literature, that 
he has yet to do his magnum opus. And 
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yet we must remember that he has al- 
ready become a potential influence and 
that he has undoubtedly accomplished a 
widespread good among thinking readers 
with his stories in Twice-Born Men and 
his expositions of practical religious truth 
in Souls in Action. He has had thou- 
sands of letters from those who have 
found encouragement and enlightenment 
in those books, and his name among such 
people will in future be a guarantee of 
good faith when he takes up in some 
other way perhaps the further study of 
the psychological possibilities and spiritual 
development of men in all the various 
walks of life. He has given the Church 
a handbook, the psychologist a commen- 
tary, and for countless others, many prob- 
ably unknown, he has provided a new rev- 
elation. It is not a small or a mean achieve- 
ment; it is the work worthy a man, and 
Harold Begbie is a man and a Christian 
man as well. 


The Handy Man 


By Harold Begbie 


E’VE seen him dragging his guns 
along in the Agricultural Hall,* 
Trotting about on the noiseless tan 
as if he were playing at ball; 
But nobody saw him in far Natal, tugging 
away at his load 
Through the ruts in the road which the 
rain had cut, and where there was never 
a road. 
Nobody heard it or saw it, 
wasn't a band to play. 
But he handed them up at Ladysmith from 
the cruiser down in the bay; 
And just when the guns were needed and 
looking quite spick and span 
With a nod to the gent of the Absent Mind 
up doubles the Handy Man. 


and there 


Handy afloat, 
still in a hole, 

Ready to swarm up a mountain side, or 
walk on a greasy pole. 

Lugging a gun thro’ the desert, scrub- 
bing a deck milk-white. 


handy ashore, handier 


*Where the Military Tournament takes place, 
the sailors’ display being always the most popu- 
lar feature. 


Jack is the man for a children’s romp 
or the awkward hour of a fight! 


He finds the range in the time it takes to 
cock his eye on the foe, 

And he stands as stiff as a Noah’s Ark 
till his officer says, “Let go!” 
And as soon as he’s hit where he’s told to 
hit, and somebody’s said, “Well done,” 
He turns with a click to the rightabout 
and trundles away with his gun. 

His eye is the eye of the eagle that sees 
and knows from afar. 

His hand is as swift as the hand that 
wrote the triumph of Trafalgar. 

And the heart is the heart of a lion that 
hides in the glorious dress 

Where the only gold is the name he loves 
with its pennon of H. M. S. 


Handy afloat, handy ashore, sleeps like 
a babe in his bunk, 

Ready to dance, or ready to fight, and 
never been known to funk; 

Dragging his gun behind him, he’s fight- 
ing his way to Heav’n 

Doing the thing he is told to do to the 
tune of the Four-point-seven. 











Harold Begbie at Home 


And a Glimpse of Ancient Swanage 


WANAGE is a 
quaintly old- 
world town on 
the south Eng- 





lish coast, one 
hundred and 
thirty miles 
from London. 
From its beach 
one can look 
across to fash- 


ionable Bournemouth, while on a clear day 
the Isle of Wight is plainly visible from 
the same vantage point. There are old 
Swanage and new Swanage—the latter an 
increasingly popular watering-place, equip- 
ped with up-to-date hotels and some resi- 
dences ; the former, a more or less sleepy, 
peaceful little town, not many degrees re- 
moved from the village stage, and rich in 
atmosphere that grows out of historic as- 
sociation and traditions that survive from 
days romantic and ancient. 

Accurately speaking, Swanage stands 
on an island, since it is entirely cut off 
from the mainland by river and sea. This 


section has for centuries been known as 
the Island of Purbeck, and, strangely 
enough, it began to develop many years 
after the rest of the surrounding country. 
This was due to the fact that in the days 
of King John it served as a royal hunting 
ground, and was allowed for this purpose 
to remain a wild, uninhabited tract of hill 
and forest where bear and stag ran unre- 
stricted and afforded sport for the King 
and courtiers who came riding gaily down 
from Corfe Castle, just a few miles away. 
To this day there are cottages of rough- 
hewn stone that were once royal hunting- 
lodges, and though stag and boar and bear 
have disappeared, and much of the forest 
has given way to rolling down, yet the 
country round about Swanage remains 
but little touched by human hands, and the 
few scattered inhabitants are decidedly 
more primitive than any of their nearer 
neighbors. 

One climbs the hills about Swanage and 
at every step sees traces Of tlie gray stones 
that make this region so noted for its quar- 
ries, and on the stillness falls the ring of 





Swanage 
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the quarryman’s hammer, while here and 
there rises an orderly pile of white bould- 
ers, Swanage’s pride in stone, of which 
most of the houses in the region are built 
and which is noted for its durability as 
well as for the picturesque appearance its 
use imparts. 

Harold Begbie is a kind of local celeb- 
rity in Swanage, as is natural with a big 
man in a small town. He went there to 
live a little over two years ago, taking a 
quaint, old cottage, set in a rare, old gar- 
den that under his supervision has bloom- 
ed into a tiny paradise of orchard and 
rose-trees and old-fashioned hedgerows 
and flowers, among which great canter- 
bury bells and lofty hollyhocks give va- 
riety of color and graceful trees provide 
a happy shelter that makes a quiet world 
all of itself. The Begbies had lived in 
Suffolk, but months of ill-health that re- 
sulted in an operation for appendicitis 
brought Mr. Begbie to seek rest in some 
isolated place, and Swanage, recommended 
for its healing properties of air and water, 
was the place finally selected. The little 
town suited Mr. Begbie exactly—he had 
had all he wanted of life in London; what 
he craved was leisure to spend with his 
children, opportunity to watch them grow, 
seclusion in which to further their develop- 
ment. Newton Cottage offers all this— 
one has only to be with the Begbie family 
for an hour to realize that here is some- 
thing singularly charming and sane and 
altogether wholesome in the way of fami- 
ly-life. There are three children—sadly 
enough there were four when the writer 
of this article visited the Begbie home— 
but one of the three daughters—the fourth 
is a baby less than a year old—died during 
the past summer, a dear, lovable little girl 
of thirteen, whose bright face and pleasing 
manners were among the first of the wel- 
come sights that greeted the visitor to N ew- 
ton Cottage. It is the most likable thing 
about Harold Begbie, and the thing that 
makes one feel so entirely the genuineness 
of the man, that he enters so completely 
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and boyishly into the pleasures and plans 
of his children. There are no reservations 
in the Begbie home; everybody is natural 
and frank and openly happy. The stranger 
within the gates is put immediately at ease 
by this perfect harmony, and finds himself 
or herself as enthusiastically cheerful over 
the small inhabitants of a rabbit hatch, a 
couple of yellow canaries and two friendly 
dogs as are the Begbie children, who can 
hardly wait to make their morning visit to 
their pets, and who are not away from 
their schoolroom for more than a few min- 
utes before the black and white terrier is 
dancing with them through the garden or 
after them up the road as they go to bathe 
on the beach at Swanage. 

The eldest daughter promises to follow 
her father in an intellectual career. At 
fifteen she speaks French fluently, and 
reads Hugo and Balzac in the original. A 
year or more ago her father took her to 
the Continent to give her a first taste of 
travel and a chance to use her French. 
Already she shows that she can be of 
service to him by the way in which she 
prepares his manuscripts for printing, but 
she demonstrates the beauty of the method 
of education and training that has been 
given her, that in spite of her attainments 
she is still an unspoiled, carefree child. 

The same enthusiasm that carries Har- 
old Begbie out of himself in writing upon 
a subject that grips him is revealed in his 
home-life. And the principle of love that 
he lays down as a basis for his religion 
and philosophy reigns supreme in his 
household, whether there is work to be 
done or recreation to be taken or problems 
to meet. He plays as he works—whole- 
heartedly, entirely ; he throws useless con- 
ventions away in order that he may prac- 
tice the real things of life in a real way. 
And the success of the experiment is in- 
disputable—as one has the opportunity to 
witness in the delightful atmosphere of his 
home, where affectation is an unknown 


quantity and selfishness a term that may 
be forgotten. 
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EFORE I went 
to Lourdes, that 
city had been to 
me only a glam- 
ourous name, 
and that name 
the title of one 
of Zola’s most 
compelling 
books. But when 
the train, which 
heaved and panted like a sick thing, 
brought me down from Tarbes to the 
banks of the Gave, and I began to mingle 
with its life and to breathe its contagious 
air, then Lourdes revealed its secret and its 
mystery. It opened like a flower; it was 

as if one were submerged in an atmosphere 

of flame. 

In 1858 this astonishing Lourdes was a 
tiny hamlet with a handful of peasants 
and shepherds who huddled in primitive 
houses at the base of its picturesque old 
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Showing the square before the church 


The Place of Pilgrimages 
Lourdres—The City of Bernadette Soubirous 


By Herman Scheffauer 
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citadel, which in turn cowered beneath two 
formidable foreposts of the Pyrenees, the 
greater and Lesser Jer. Now it is a 
gleaming city where the light of faith has 
grown into a huge beacon, which draws 
multitudes of the miserable from the ends 
of the earth and blazes to the heavens 
with the fires of an inextinguishable 
human hope. 

I realized that the city was itself a 
miracle. All this had grown from the 
vision which the dull-witted, illiterate, 
sickly little peasant girl, Bernadette Sou- 
birous, declared she had seen in the grotto 
of Massabielle on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1858, when her mother had sent 
her to gather dead wood along the banks 
of the foaming Gave. Then it was that 
an apparition rose before her in a great 
burst of light. It was the Virgin, a woman 
of snow-white loveliness, clad in shimmer- 
ing robes, with a blue scarf and a rosary. 
Golden roses bloomed and quivered on her 








A Group of English Priests in Lourdes, 1912 





Nine Hundred English Pilgrims 


In front of the Rosary Chapel 
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feet. She appeared to Bernadette on eigh- 
teen different occasions. ‘| desire that a 
church be built on this rock,” she said one 
day, then again, “I wish many people to 
come hither in processions.” 

“Drink of the water,’ she commanded 
the little visionary; “I do not promise to 
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The Home of Bernadette’s Parents 


Now a museum 


make you happy in this life, but in the 
next.” This promise was pathetically ful- 
filled. The little shepherdess to whom the 
town of Lourdes owes its fame, splendor 
and wealth, and the Roman Catholic 
Church a new citadel of faith, suffered a 
heroic, silent martyrdom on earth. Thou- 
sands have found healing at the grotto 
where she first knelt. But Bernadette? 
All her days she was racked by a cruel 
asthma; later other afflictions and diseases 
came; her hopes of wifehood and mother- 
hood were thwarted; she and her family 
remained wretchedly poor, though the rich 
and noble of the earth came to kiss her 
robes. As the Sister Mary Bernard, she 
endured fourteen years of martyrdom in 
a convent at Nevers, where—far from 
Lourdes—her body now lies under a slab 
in the chapel. It was not deemed wise 
to bury her at Lourdes, for her tomb 


would have drawn away countless pilgrims 
from the Holy Grotto. Bernadette is dust, 
but her simple, childish words still echo 
through an agonized world, ever ready to 
believe if belief means deliverance. 

Year after year enormous bands of pil- 
grims gather to offer up prayers, gifts and 
money to the Lady of Lourdes. The sea- 
son of the great pilgrimages is from April 
to October. Then train after train keeps 
pouring in its burden of the sick or devout. 
The pretty town is black with swarms of 
the faithful. Incessantly the hosannahs 
and aves and invocations go whirling up 
to the pure skies and the mountain peaks. 
The Basilica and Grotto flare and blaze 
with a myriad candle-flames. Heaven is 
stormed by assaults of prayer, by clouds 
of incense, by salvoes of music and the 
fierce, fathomless desire of the sick who 
hope for health. The clearest, most sober, 
most scientific mind is assailed by this hur- 
ricane of emotion, wonder and supersti- 
tion. The heart is torn with an immense 
pity for the sorrows of humanity. All 
things help to subdue the reason and play 
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upon the naked nerves of faith and feel- 
ing. The beautiful setting of the city, 
with its lofty pinnacle and old fortress, the 
stupendous background of the snow- 
draped Pyrenees, and the everlasting chant 
of the turbulent Gave, have also a strong 
note of the dramatic. The imposing es- 
planades, approaches and stone ramparts 
of the Basilica, with its crypt and Rosary 
Chapel, are like the setting for some great 
drama. The hosts of rapt worshippers 
winding in endless processions or massed 
in human seas, and the pitiful spectacle of 
the sick and crippled, these, too, are full 


Had I gone to Lourdes to behold sensa- 
tional miracles, I should have suffered 
heavy disappointment. There were no 
miracles—no invisible hand suddenly laid 
on diseased bodies to make them sound, 
nor on the dying to make them live. There 
was nothing spectacular, though frequently 
enough it may happen that a lame person 
will throw his crutches into the air, or 
some enfeebled body suddenly feel the 
overwhelming, fiery ecstasy that blazes 
through the stricken flesh and makes it 
bloom anew. There were, nevertheless, 
several cures and quite a number of im- 





Transporting the Sick 


of the wild and formless drama life flings 
into the world. 

Lourdes is steeped in the air of medi- 
eval days when man felt himself close to 
his God and on familiar terms with the 
saints, his half-earthly intermediaries; 
when petitions were answered by direct 
divine acts, and great pomp and splendor 
invested the princes of spiritual power. 
Lourdes is not only the greatest clinic in 
the world, but it is also one of the most 
fascinating and impregnable strongholds of 
the Holy See. 


provements—which, however, need not 
necessarily be accredited to divine inter- 
vention. A rigidly paralyzed girl, after 
her first bath. was able to lift her hands 
and feet. A little boy, unable to walk 
since birth, was able to totter feebly on 
his pipe-stem legs. 

The Bureau des Constatations Medicales 
is itself most sceptical of alleged miracles. 
In the history of Lourdes there have been 
only some six or seven real miracles ac- 
cepted by the Church; but the cures or 
alleviations are numbered by thousands— 
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The Procession of the Holy Sacrament Returning to the Rosary Chapel 
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and the failures, alas, by tens of thou- 
sands. 

Still, every week crutches, splints, 
trusses and steel corselets are added to 
those that already hang on the face of the 
cliff in which the Grotto yawns. The 
famous annual “White Train” from Paris, 
with its burdens of extreme cases, and 
many other rolling lazarettes from every 
part of France, bring their loads of the 
mortally sick to be laid at the feet of the 
milk-white Madonna in her rocky niche 
under the Basilica—that gorgeous treas- 
ure-house of gold, marble and bronze, 
silken banners and waxen lights. Blandly 
the Virgin smiles above the clouds of in- 
cense, the piles of flowers, the blazing 
pyramids of tapers—tiny tapers and gigan- 
tic tapers, which blast the rock with their 
smoke and heat. Her eyes are directed 
to heaven and not upon the eager faces 
and bowed forms of the priests and wor- 
shippers crying loudly and monotonously 
to her for grace and pity and healing. 

A heartbroken mother may hold out her 
sick and livid babe to the Madonna and 
the babe perishes like a moth in her arms; 
a gross roué, rolling in torment with the 
effects of vicious living, grows suddenly 
well. But those who obtain no cure, hope 
—how pathetically!—for “the gift of 
resignation.” 

Every morning I saw the procession of 
the sick make its way from the Hospital 
of Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows down 
the Rue de la Grotte—which looks like a 
single bazaar, so thickly do the souvenir 
shops with their greedy keepers throng that 
narrow street. It would be met by another 
procession from the Asile, a building near 
the church where the poor and sick are 
quartered free. 

The brancardiers or litter-bearers, many 
of them wealthy or distinguished men, 
transported the sick on stretchers or in 
wheel-chairs. The sore, yellow, cadaver- 
ous, swollen or distorted bodies were then 
bathed in the icy water that is led from 
the grotto to the piscines, or covered 
baths. There were consumptives, cough- 
ing away their lives, women with hideous 
cancers or heavy tumors buried in their 
tissues, victims: of the terrible lupus that 
turns the human face into a horrible mask; 
paralytics with dead, immovable limbs, 


epileptics with wandering eyes, rheumatic 
sufferers with contorted extremities, the 
lame, the halt, the blind—many blighted, 
spidery children—all the dolors and all the 
distempers, of both sexes and of all ages, 
were here. There were also the sick of 
soul and the despairing who wither in hells 
of hopeless love, or writhe beneath the 
modern curse of nervous disorders that 
breed strange terrors in the soul. Thus 
Lourdes flaunts its thousands of sufferers 
in the face of heaven—stretches them like 
human sacrifices at the feet of the Virgin 
—the holy woman that was born of woman 
and, like themselves, torn by affliction. 
They feel that she must understand their 
pitiful cries and fulfil their fierce desires! 

Every afternoon, at four, takes place the 
Procession of the Holy Sacrament. The 
sick border the great square in front of 
the Rosary Chapel. A bishop or a cardi- 
nal in brilliant stole and alb passes before 
the sick to make the sign of the cross with 
the glittering monstrance. A canopy is 
held over him, priests chant, incense 
fumes, the huge crowd falls to its knees. 
In the center of the open space stands an 
abbé, invoking heaven with incessant, reit- 
erated cries: 


Mother of our Saviour, pray for us! 
Mother most pure, pray for us! 
Our Lady of Lourdes, pray for us! 


The crowd repeats the passionate, hyp- 
notic words; the deep mutter goes up to 
the clouds. It is during this ceremony that 
most cures are said to take place. Every 
night at eight there is a torchlight proces- 
sion, an imposing, majestic spectacle. I 
shall never forget the marvelous pageant 
of fifteen thousand Basques, all men-pil- 
grims from Bayonne, each carrying a taper 
with a paper shield and singing the Ave 
Maria. They made a broad, trembling 
river of dancing flame that poured from 
the esplanade near the grotto, down the 
avenues and up again, then ascended the 
ramps toward the Basilica and wound 
down again, until it stood massed like a 
great lake of golden stars before the broad 
steps of the Rosary Chapel. On the lofty 
Pic du Jer, an enormous cross blazed 
against the heavens, and the entire front 
of the white Basilica stood theatrically 
outlined in electric lights;—a white, un- 
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earthly glow from a concealed reflector And so the pilgrimages in quest of 
bathed the spire. Health the Holy go on, day after day, and 

“Ave! Ave! Ave! Maria!”—the eternal the iron afflictions of man are made more 
anthem mounted to the stars. An inde- endurable by the golden sun of hope which 
scribable emotion seized every heart—an never sets in the souls of those who be- 
emotion of flaming ecstasy and fervour. lieve—and question not. 


A Thought 


By Dorothy Potter Bower 


UR lives are made up of sunshine and clouds; 
O For one would grow tired of seeing the sun 
But I'm sure that it’s better just so. 
Wherever he happened to go. 
It's the clouds that make life worth the living, 
There’re the trials, temptations, and crosses, 
And sometimes they look so angry and black 
That one’s life seems made up of losses. 
But just keep a-singing as you go your way, 
Meet the clouds, as they come, with a smile, 
And soon you will find, that not far behind 
The sun’s shining bright all the while. 
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The London Publishing Season 


Flashlight Glimpses of Things Doing Among English Authors 


Two Big Sellers? 

GREAT change 
has come over 
the London pub- 
lishing world. 
Only of quite re- 
cent years have 
books been pub- 
lished in Eng- 
land in July and 
August. Now 
Mr. Heineman, 
the publisher who has so often been a 
pioneer in experimental and new methods, 
has followed up his great success of 1911, 
The Dop Doctor (One Braver Things) 
by bringing out the author’s second book, 
Between Two Thieves, this August. 

Few anonymities have been so well kept 
as was that of the brilliant woman who 
chose to masquerade as “Richard Dehan.” 
Miss Clo Graves, the clever, hard-working 
Irish journalist and sometime playwright, 
was never even suspected, and her now 
famous novel on South African life was 
confidently ascribed to half a dozen men 
novelists, and to at least two women writ- 
ers, namely, “Frank Danby” and Cynthia 
Stockley. Miss Graves has long been in- 
tensely interested in the Crimean War, in 
which more than one of her own relations 
took part. 





What is certain to become yet another 
big seller, and what is more to the point, a 
permanent seller, is The Marriage of Cap- 
tain Kettle, by Cutcliffe Hyne, which Mr 
Heinemann is also publishing. Captain 
Kettle has become almost as familiar a 
personality to English readers as is “Sher- 
lock Holmes,” and Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne 
shares with Mr. W. W. Jacobs the distinc- 
tion of being read by many men who open- 
ly avow the fact that they read no other 
author at all! 


Studies in Matrimony 


The two most important English novels 
of the autumn season promise to be Mar- 
riage, by Mr. H. G. Wells, and Mrs. Lance- 
lot, by Maurice Hewlett. Mr. Wells, as 
is known, holds very advanced views on 


the whole question with which his book 
deals. He is a reformer and sociologist be- 
fore he is a novelist, and he has a great 
public among English readers who do not 
trouble themselves much about fiction as 
a rule. 

Mrs. Lancelot, it need hardly be said, 
regards marriage, and the complications 
to which marriage so often leads, from 
an entirely different point of view to that 
of Mr. Wells. It is an open secret that 
the novel was suggested to the author of 
The Forest Lovers by a well-known, but 
still mysterious, episode in the life story 
of a very famous I:nglishman. It presents 
the eternal problem of a woman, her hus- 
band and the other man—in this case 
two other men, and describes a state of 
society—the England of eighty years ago, 
when divorce was practically unknown. 
Special interest attaches to both Mr. Wells’ 
and Mr. Hewlett’s studies of marriage 
owing to the fact that the report of the 
British Divorce Commission is about to 
be issued. Should the recommendations 
embodied in the report become law, Brit- 
ish novelists will have as much reason to 
rejoice as had French novelists when the 
famous divorce law was passed in 1880, 
for every divorce is fertile in dramatic and 
in comic situations. 


The Younger Set 

There is a brilliant group of young writ- 
ers who seem likely to forge their way well 
ahead during the next few years. In 
each of the cases I am about to mention 
there has been performance as well as 
promise. From the point of view of age 
the two who stand at the top of the list 
are J. D. Beresford and Oliver Onions. 
Mr. Beresford’s first novel, The Hamp- 
denshire Wonder. was in more senses than 
one “a freak book,” for it was the study 
of an abnormal human being. Then fol- 
lowed the infinitely more remarkable Jacob 
Stahl, the first of a trilogy of which the 
second volume. .! Candidate for Truth, 
has made a great impression on all think- 
ing critics and writers, some of whom 
have gone so far as to compare the author 
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to Mr. Arnold Bennett at Bennett’s very 
best. Mr. Oliver Onions has had a long 
career, and what is perhaps always an 
unfortunate thing for an author, speaking 
from the point of view of popularity, he 
has delighted in making experiments. Thus 
what remains perhaps his best-known 
novel, Little Devil Doubt, concerns itself 
with London journalism of an ignoble and 
rather narrow type, while what first made 
him known to the bigger public who, to 
tell truth, is rather sick of stories concern- 
ing the newspaper world, was a remarka- 
ble collection of imaginative short stories, 
entitled Widdershies, in which he exploit- 
ed to the full the weird, the strange and 
the horrible. His last book, According to 
the Evidence, is a grim study of mascu- 
line human nature, so poignant, so re- 
strained, so fiercely true as to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the most blasé and sceptical 
critics. By a curious coincidence the 
youngest of this group of new writers, 
Mr. Hugh Walpole, in his last book, A 
Prelude to Adventure, also produced a 
remarkable study of a highly-imaginative, 
sensitive man who, like Mr. Onions’ hero, 
commits murder under peculiar, and yet 
quite credible, circumstances. Mr. Wal- 
pole has shown a fine independence and 
judgment. Most writers, having made the 
great success he made last year with Mr. 
Perrin and Mr. Traill would have been 
tempted to do what seems so easy nowa- 
days, namely, repeat his success. Instead 
he chose the harder way, and those con- 
cerned with fine literature rejoice that his 
Prelude to Adventure received from the 
discerning even higher praise than the 
brilliant little book to which reference has 
been made. Mr. Walpole has already made 
a beginning in America. Mr. Perrin and 
Mr. Traill was published by the Century 
Company, and Mr. Walpole has had an 
excellent offer from another American 
publishing house for his next book, which 
will be, following a new fashion, the first 
of a trilogy. 


A New Byron Book 

There is already an enormous Byron 
literature, but not for many years past, 
with the one exception of the privately- 
printed Astarte, which was, as many peo- 
ple think, an ill-advised publication on the 
part of Byron’s grandson, the late Lord 


Lovelace, has any authoritative work been 
published on the great poet. Such a work 
is now on the eve of being produced; the 
author, Miss Coleburn Mayne, has a fine 
and distinguished style; she is already fa- 
vorably known as a social historian and 
as the author of a curious, striking book 
of short stories, called Things That No 
One Tells. She has spent some years over 
this study of Byron, and I hear has had 
access to many unpublished documents, 
some of which were partially used in 
Astarte. The point of this last statement 
lies in the fact that only with the help of 
these documents can the truth concerning 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s famous allegation 
against Byron’s moral character be sub- 
stantiated or proved false. During the last 
three years, in reply to Lord Lovelace’s 
onslaught on his grandfather’s memory, 
at least two books and innumerable news- 
paper articles have been written concern- 
ing this vexed and painful question. Miss 
Coleburn Mayne, should she have been 
intrusted with the Byron family papers 
now in the possession of the Dowager 
Countess of Lovelace, will be in a posi- 
tion to put these doubts finally at rest. 


‘* Banned ”’ 


3y a curious chance the two books 
which are being most discussed in London 
literary and philanthropic circles both hap- 
pen to have been banned by that strange 
modern innovation, the British Library 
Censorship. The English reade 
ably Americans are by this time aware— 
buys very few books. but reads enormous- 
ly, his—or should it be her ?—wants being 
catered for by four or five great circulat- 
ing libraries with branches all over the 
United Kingdom. 

Some three years ago the directors of 
these various enterprises established a 
library censorship by which they bound 
themselves and each other to refuse to 
circulate any book which in the judgment 
of any one of them should be unfit for 
general reading. 

A tremendous outcry, headed by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse (Librarian of the House of 
Lords) and supported by all other men of 
letters, so far modified the original scheme 
that now whereas certain books are still 
entirely banned, there is a curious system 
by which other books are “partially ban- 
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ned.” In other words, these are not put 
out on the library counter, but, if specially 
asked for, are handed out by the library 
assistant with, it may be presumed, a 
shocked glance and averted eye. The 
book in which the literary world is taking 
a keen interest is Strindberg’s The Con- 
fession of a Fool, in which that strange, 
and, it is now admitted, mad genius, told 
the terrible and somber story of his un- 
happy married life. Before the publica- 
tion of this book the work of Strindberg 
was practically unknown to English read- 
ers. He was a name, no doubt a great 
name, but still only a name. Now this 
book has been hailed with a burst of praise 
from all the leading critics, one of them 
going so far as to write: “I can only say 
that after reading The Confession of a 
Fool I felt more moral and more virtuous 
than at any other remembered moment of 
my life, while a writer in the “Manches- 
ter Guardian” observes: “These confes- 
sions are as much a preaching of purity as 
is Tolstoi’s Kreutzer Sonata. 

The book which has aroused a great 
deal of painful interest and discussion in 
philanthropic and religious circles and 
which the libraries have only partially ban- 
ned is The Daughters of Ishmael, which 
has been called “The Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
of the White Slave Traffic.” and a book 
by the same author, Broken Pitchers, is 
announced for this autumn. 


Writings About Writers 

Imitating in this the French critics the 
British essayists and biographers are now 
greatly turning their attention to all that 
concerns, in an intimate, personal and 





psychological sense, the writers of the past. 
By far the most remarkable book of the 
kind published recently is Miss May Sin- 
clair’s really important work on _ the 
Brontes. Perhaps because she is, herself, 
a creative writer, Miss Sinclair has a great 
deal that is new and stimulating to say 
about the wonderful sisters. She is most 
at issue with those who believe that Char- 
lotte Bronté’s genius, to say nothing of 
her personal happiness, was profoundly af- 
fected by her friendship with the Belgian 
professor, M. Heger. Miss Sinclair as- 
serts that on Charlotte’s side the feeling 
was wholly platonic, and that if M. Heger 
in any way transgressed the line which 
should be drawn in the relations of a mar- 
ried man with one who is in a subordinate 
position in his household, it was only be- 
cause the Belgian being “a Frenchman,” 
for so Miss Sinclair persists in calling 
him, naturally made love to any pleasant 
young woman who did not happen to be 
his wife! But whether it be open to this 
or that criticism, there is no doubt that 
the new contribution to Bronté literature 
is of high and permanent interest. Miss 
Sinclair has taken so much time and trou- 
ble over this last book that she has not yet 
been able to make much progress with her 
new novel. Her friends are eagerly look- 
ing forward to this book, for it will evi- 
dently be far more like The Divine Fire 
in general scheme and execution than any 
of her other stories. The hero, like the 
immortal “Ricky-Ticky,” is of humble par- 
entage, and the scene of the story is laid 
in London, as was that of the book which 
most English and American readers con- 
sider Miss Sinclair’s masterpiece. 
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In the World of Letters 


Eleanor H. Porter 

RS. ELEANOR 
H. PORTER, 
author of Muss 
Billy’s Decision, 
a sequel to the 
delightful Miss 
Billy, is the wife 
of a well-known 
Boston business 
man, whose 
1ome is in Cam- 








bridge, Massachusetts. Although Mrs. 
Porter has lived in Cambridge and about 
Boston for many years and is widely 
known in social circles and among 
women’s clubs, New Hampshire claims 
her as its daughter, for she was born in 
Littleton, in that State. She is descended 
from two of the oldest families of that 
place, her mother having been Luella 
(Wolson) Hodgman and her father, 
Frank Hodgman. Mrs. Porter was edu- 
cated at Littleton, but she was especially 





Bank Point, Highgate, London 
The home of Herman Scheffauer, the California poet, who is now living and working in England. 
marriage to Miss Ethel Talbot was recently announced. Miss Talbot is English and also a 
poet, her work having appeared in the best British periodicals 
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At Barton Mills, Mildenhall 
The beautiful old house in which Henry C. Shelley now makes his home 
Photograph by N. B. Carson 


trained for a musical career and studied 
under private teachers and at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. She 
gave especial attention to the piano, voice 
and harmony. \fter completing her 
studies, she sang in private and public en- 
tertainments about Boston, and in church 
choirs in the New England States and in 
Boston also. These few facts, touching 
upon her musical education and experi- 
ence will be of interest to the readers of 
the “Billy” books, as in these there is a 
musician, who is something of a crank, 
and necessarily the author must know 
music to be able to make her character 
so realistic and natural as she has suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

While music was to be her life work, 
Mrs. Porter admits that from earliest 
childhood she has always taken joy in 
writing little stories and sketches, and in 
telling stories to other children, “just as 
any child with an imagination will do,” as 
she puts it. “I presented my friends and 
relatives with some sort of a poetical com- 
position upon the occasion of about every 
anniversary or special event in which they 
were interested, although I never dreamed 
of becoming a writer, for I had always felt 
music was to be my serious work.” 

So when she came of age to take up 
music as a serious study, she dropped all 


further thought of writing either poetry 
or prose. Her voice was rich and prom- 
ising and she made the most of it. Al- 
though she no longer sings in public, her 
voice has lost none of its beauty, and she 
still at times delights her husband and her 
friends by singing for them in her own 
home. She has always had the gift of im- 
provising on the piano, but has never even 
tried to publish any of her own musical 
compositions. 

It was a matter of some eight or ten 
years ago that she first took the notion to 
write anything for publication. Her first 
effort was a short story, and its quick ac- 
ceptance and the joy of the generous check 
that came with the acceptance stimulated 
her to further efforts at short story pro- 
ducing. That work soon became an old 
story with her, for she has written, all told, 
of short stories and novelettes, probably 
one hundred and fifty, which have ap- 
peared in the best of the American maga- 
zines. Her success at short stories made 
her ambitious to try her hand at a real 
book, and this work she began about eight 
years ago, when her publishers produced 
Cross Currents. Some time afterwards, at 
the request of her publishers, she wrote 
The Turn of the Tide, as a sequel to the 
first book. 
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The material for her first Miss Billy 
book, which was published but a year ago 
and is now selling in a seventh edition, 
was founded on fact. Mrs. Porter once 
knew three men who kept house together, 
and in her later years she sometimes won- 
dered what would have happened if a lit- 
tle feminine influence had been introduced 
into the home of those three men. In 
Miss Billy, as well as in the sequel, Miss 
Billy's Decision, she has introduced that 
element of femininity into the home of the 
three men, letting her imagination run riot 
with the wonderful possibilities thus 
opened up to her, and the result has been 
two stories, with the scenes laid in Boston, 
which are interesting from cover to cover. 

Mrs. Porter is an orderly worker in her 
literary labors. She likes best to write in 
the morning, and never allows herself to 
become so excited over her characters that 
she feels she must “burn the midnight oil” 
to. get some clever scene on paper before 
the idea leaves her mind. She does her 
writing in her own cozy home in Cam- 
bridge, and loves writing for the fun it 
gives her, apart from the profit of it. 


Henry C. Shelley 

Probably no one writing at the present 
time has devoted so much time and enthu- 
siastic attention to a study of English lit- 


erary and historic associations as Henry 
C. Shelley, whose books on English lit- 
erary byways are among the most accur- 
ate, as well as the most entertaining vol- 
umes of travel-history now on the market. 

Mr. Shelley has had an_ interesting 
career. An Englishman by birth, he lived 
for some years in America, at one time 
acting as literary editor of the “Boston 
Transcript” and at another traveling with 
Francis Starr, in The Easiest Way, for 
Belasco. In America his literary and 
dramatic criticism was recognized as au- 
thoritative to an unusual degree, and now, 
though living in England, he still writes a 
weekly literary letter, to the “Transcript” 
and one for the San Francisco “Argo- 
naut.” 

Mr. Shelley also served as war corre- 
spondent in the Boer War, and lived for 
a short time in Johannesburg, working on 
one of the papers there. 

At the present time Mr. and Mrs. Shel- 
ley live in a quaint, old place at Barton 
Mills, Mildenhall, Suffolf, a quiet, beauti- 
ful spot, typically rural and English, where 
afternoon tea in the garden in good 
weather is an institution, and where the 
long, still days are full of sunshine and 
flower fragrance and peace that passes 
contentment. Ifere Mr. Shelley does his 





Afternoon Tea 
At the home of Henry C. Shelley. Mr. Shelley facing front 
Photograph by N. B. Carson 
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work, picking up his camera now and 
again to run off for a week or so among 
some historic ruins about which he wishes 
to write, or to spend a few days in London 
with some of his literary and dramatic or 
publishing friends. Last year Mr. Shelley 
and his wife made a rarely delightful trip 





Maud Howard Peterson 


Author of The Sanctuary 


through Shropshire, some of the results of 
which will presently appear in THE Book 
News MonrTu_ey. 

There will soon be published a new book 
by Mr. Shelley on Stratford-on-Avon, in a 
projected series of books on “English Lit- 
erary Shrines.” For this Mr. Shelley has 
gathered a lot of unique material and has 
made many photographs, quite different 
from those generally used in connection 
with the subject. 


Eliza Calvert Hall’s New Departure 


Having some time since written her final 
“Aunt Jane” story, Kliza Calvert Hall has 
in preparation for autumn an entirely dif- 
ferent work entitled 4 Book of Hand 
Woven Coverlets. Coverlet-making was 
really an art, and, as the author says, 

“Whoever tries to trace the progress of 
art in the New World will see in the colors 
and designs of the hand-woven coverlet 
the first faint stirrings of that spirit which 
breathes full awakened through the sculp- 
ture of St. Gaudens and Borglum, and the 
architecture of Richardson and McKim. 


and glows in the canvases of Whistler, 
Sargent and Abbey.” The author’s State, 
Kentucky, is rich in the possession of old- 
time coverlets, and for the reproduction 
in her book of these and rare examples 
in collections in various States, she has 
had unstinted permission. She enumer- 
ates nearly three hundred and fifty va- 
rieties which possess distinctive names, 
and gives recipes for making coverlet dyes 
which are still used by the women of Ken- 
tucky. The book will be profusely illus- 
trated, including sixteen color-plates. 


Sister Carrie 


In England, authors and critics are hav- 
ing a lot to say about Sister Carrie, the 
book that Theodore Dreiser published in 
America ten years ago and never found a 
public for until his Jenne Gerhardt ap- 
peared. In many circles Sister Carrie is 
being hailed as the one novel worth while 
that America has produced in years. 


Hollis Godfrey 


Hollis Godfrey, the author of a series 
of scientifically accurate books for boys 
called The Young Captains of Industry 
series, has had the honorary degree of 
doctor of science conferred on him by 





Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 
Author of The Black Pearl 
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Tufts College. Mr. Godfrey is now con- 
sulting engineer, associated with Frederick 
\V. Taylor, the scientific management 
expert. He is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
other scientific bodies. The third book in 
his series for boys, Dave Morrell’s Bat- 
tery, deals with the adventures of a young 
inventor of a storage battery. 

Mr. Godfrey is al.o the author of The 
Man Who Ended War, The Health of the 
the City, Elementary Chemistry, etc. 


Fannie Merritt Farmer 


Best sellers in the book world include 
cook books, and among the popular 
authorities on the subject is Fannie Mer- 
ritt Farmer. As a young New England 
girl Miss Farmer was busy in the kitchen, 
for there was a family of thirteen to cater 








Fannie Merritt Farmer 


for. When her plans for becoming a 
teacher of ordinary branches were upset 
she decided to take up the teaching of 
cookery. After supplementing a course 
of study with a year’s practical experience 
as a housekeeper, she returned to the old 


Boston Cooking School, where she had 
been taught, and remained there some 
years as teacher and principal. It was 
at that period that she prepared the 
Boston Cooking School Cook Book, which 





J. D. Beresford 


Author of The Early History of Jacob Stahl and 
\ Candidate for Truth 


is now a universal favorite. In 1892 
Miss Farmer established her own school 
of cookery in Boston, which she now main- 
tains. She is also the author of Food and 
Cookery for the Sick and Convalescent, 
Chafing Dish Possibilities, and she has 
written for autumn A New Book of 
Cookery, which is really a supplement to 
her Boston Cooking School Cook Book. 
It has been estimated that Miss Farmer’s 
cook books sell to the extent of fifty thou- 
sand annually. 
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The Return of Peter Grimm*jif] 
R. BELASCO 
wrote The Re- 
turn of Peter 

Grimm for 
David Warfield, 
and already it 
has had a suc- 
cessful run on 
the New York 
stage. It is now 
novelized and 
presented in attractive book form, with 
illustrations in color, 

The element ot the supernatural intro- 
duced into this story of the kindly old 
Dutchman, who dreamed of having his 
family tradition carried on through the 
union of the daughter of his adoption, 
whom he loved, and a nephew, his only 
living relative, provides a dramatic force 
that is eminently suited for either inter- 
esting novel-making or effective stage 
presentation. Given its quaint Dutch- 
American setting, and its variety in char- 
acterization, with the charm of a tender 
love story and the mystery of Peter’s 
strange manifestation, the book stands for 
the best in point of human interest and 
unfailing enjoyment. 

The character of Peter is masterly— 
dead or alive, and we have him appearing 
in both states—he dominates every scene 





*Tue ReturN of Perer GRIMM. By David 
Belasco. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


upon which he enters, and infuses into 
even the more tragic situations a quaint 
humor, a gentle pathos and an intensely 
lovable spirit that will procure him a warm 
place in the affections of the many readers 
of his story. 


The Sign at Six* 

As “The City of Dread” this appeared 
in the “Popular Magazine,’ and is now 
issued as one of the most thrilling and 
unusual,books of the season, and some- 
what different from Mr. White's other 
stories. 

The unique situation is this: A political 
boss in New York inspires the animosity 
of a half-crazed scientist, who proceeds to 
effect the elimination of his enemy through 
a perfected instrument whereby he can at 
will cut off the light, sound, and finally 
the heat of the city. His fantastic method 
of using these powers keep the town in a 
turmoil, drive people to panic, and the 
boss aimed at to hiding, while the greatest 
phase of the catastrophe is only averted 
by the clever action of a young scientist, 
who, alone of those working on the prob- 
lem, hits upon the true solution of the 
mystery and saves the day at the most 
opportune moment in a highly picturesque 
and startling way. 

For pure amusement, cleverly dispensed, 
this novel stands in a place by itself. 


 *T HE Sicn at SIX. By Stewart Edward 
White. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 














The Jingo* 

An improbable story, but one that is 
impressive because of its imaginative 
force. A young American, Jimmy Smith, 
shipwrecked on a large box, is thrown 
upon the shores of a small, unknown coun- 
try, and is taken into the hospitable home 
of the royal family of the nation. The 
box with Jimmy proves to contain a sew- 
ing machine, together with Jones’ Hand- 
book. The improbable part of the story 
is Jimmy’s ability to make anything from 
a pair of trousers to an airship, and like- 
wise his success in teaching in a month or 
so the American language to those who 
had never heard of it before. 

The troubles and needs of Isola, this 
unknown land, are all pointed out, but 
Jimmy never fails to find something in 
his huge stock of resourcefulness. 

The girl in the book is the Princess Bez- 
zana, and her caprices and beauty play 
havoc with Jimmy’s heart. 

Naturally a man of Jimmy’s type and 
cleverness cannot fail to appeal to the 
Princess, and his love is returned. 


The Secret of Frontellact 


Novelists return to the romance of bur- 
ied treasure with the unerring instinct of 
the homing pigeon. Thus, in The Secret 
of Frontellac, although Mr. Scribner has 
clothed the ancient story germ with one or 
two unique and attractive embellishments, 
we still have an excited convoy of people 
seeking buried treasure with the attendant 
complication of excitement incidental to 
such diversion. An American’s inheri- 
tance of an old French chateau, a buried 
treasure, startling royalist documents and 
a beautiful ward—these go to the making 
of a story of romance and mystery which, 
while not strikingly original in conception 
and in no sense notable, is nevertheless 
rapid in movement and grips the reader’s 
interest. There are one or two ingenious 
twists to the story, and a friend of the 
hero who is far more interesting than the 
hero himself, but the story is at times 
frankly melodramatic. The descriptions 
of the French chateau in which the action 
takes place are excellent, but the love story 

*Tue Jrnco. By George Randolph Chester. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


*THE SecrET oF Fronrettac. By Frank K. 
Scribner. Small, Maynard & Co. 
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is stilted and unconvincing, and the hero- 
ine—Ellene—the colorless type of woman 
we are wont to call a clinging vine. 


Daddy-Long-Legs* 

Most of us have already found a charm- 
ing as well as humorous writer in Miss 
Webster, but Daddy-Long-Legs serves to 
emphasize that opinion. 

The book itself is a series of letters 
written by Judy, a young girl from an 
orphan asylum, whom unknown friends 
have sent to college. Judy’s name for her 
benefactor is “Daddy-Long-Legs,” given 
because her only knowledge of his ap- 
pearance is that he is tall and thin. The 
letters are clever as well as intellectual, 
and, above all, are crowded with humor- 
ously quaint remarks, which give us an 
insight into Judy’s character. Who Judy’s 
unresponsive friend proves to be, and 
what an important part he is to play in her 
later life we leave for the reader to dis- 
cover. The book is one that can be appre- 
ciated by old as well as young. 


Smoke Bellewt 


In this tale Mr. London returns to Alas- 
ka, where the scenes of his earlier stories 
were laid. There is nothing new in the 
plot. Kit Bellew, a member of the Bo- 
hemian crowd of San Francisco, goes to 
the Klondike, where the woman who is 
later to become his wife calls him a 
“chekako” (tenderfoot). How he over- 
comes all obstacles of the trail, how he 
outwits and outstrips old-timers, and how 
he wins the admiration of his feminine 
mocker are told in detail. There is plenty 
of action in the story, and the interest is 
held first by one thrilling incident and 
then by another. The book, however, lacks 
those descriptive passages which so charm- 
ed the readers of The Call of the Wild 
and White Fang. The nearest approach is 
possibly the account of Bellew’s brief so- 
journ among the Indians of the North. 
Mr. London should have shared some of 
his intimate knowledge of Alaska and its 
people with the artist who illustrated fhe 
book. 


“ *Dappy-Lonc-Lxcs. By Jean Webster. The 


Century Company. 
+Smoxe BettEw. By Jack London. The 


Century Company. 
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Pan’s Garden* 

A canny, supernatural, mysterious at- 
mosphere envelops Pan’s Garden and a 
mystical dreaminess pervades the reader's 
thoughts. He pauses and wonders at a 
man whose passion for nature estranges 
him from a woman he loves and leads him 
to search for consciousness in every tree. 
Pan's Garden is a volume of nature stor- 
ies, treating of the effect of snow, trees, 
mountains, fire and sand upon human be- 
ings of different temperaments. Through- 
out the stories Mr. Blackwood attributes 
to the physical world those characteristics 
which have popularly been related to hu- 
man lif.. The expansion of this idea 
might give rise to a disproportionate 
balance between qualities animate and hu- 
man. 

A generation ago literary critics would 
have claimed the work to be filled with 
poetic fallacies. However, in the light of 
modern scientific investigation, those char- 
acteristics formerly attributed to man have 
been extended to lower animals and even 
to plants. 

With a foundation of scientific specu- 
lation, with a love for nature as genuine 
as Dr. van Dyke’s and ripe with the canny 
spirit of Poe, Mr. Blackwood’s individu- 
ality has made Pan’s Garden a world of 
delight in which our imagination may 
roam, “establishing with nature all the 
while an intimate relationship of trust and 
worship.” 

Heritaget 

English life in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century forms the basis of this 
novel. : 

The Pimblett estate entailed vast proper- 
ties, including Pimblett Court and im- 
mense wealth. Upon the death of the 
owner, his son, Martin Pimblett, who had 
inherited his father’s cruel nature and vio- 
lent hatred of womankind, became heir. 
Martin in turn proposed to instruct Cyril, 
his cousin, in the management of his fu- 
ture home, but Cyril’s lax methods resulted 
in a quarrel and Martin’s hasty marriage, 
made purely with the hopes of a son. 

Minute details of each of the recurrent 
family disagreements which seem part of 

*Pan’s GarDEN. By Algernon Blackwood. 
The Macmillan Company. 


jHeritacrt. By Valentina Hawtrey. Duffield 
& Co. 
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the daily routine, make somewhat irksome 
reading, but the able descriptions of the 
scheming father, who was zealous for his 
son’s welfare, the crushed mother and 
other dissimilar but important characters, 
overbalance the tiresome portions and 
prove the author’s capability in handling a 
situation involving the distribution of 
properties among wrangling heirs. 


Marcus Holbeach’s Daughter* 

The daughter of Marcus Holbeach, Vir- 
ginia by name, though knowing little of 
her birth save who her father was, lived 
happily and innocently on in the wilds of 
Canada, amid the Canadian fisherfolk. 

Her father, with frequent qualms of 
conscience, regretted long since that he 
had not introduced his daughter to his 
noble English friends, but he kept putting 
it off year after year, with a promise to 
himself to make it all up to Virginia in 
the future. 

But Virginia was already enamored of 
a poor Canadian timber-man, and she was 
satisfied to continue living in the only 
place she had ever known as home. 

Jack, the young timber-man, was all that 
could be desired in a man, and Virginia 
did well in preferring him to a cousin of 
her father, who had come up during the 
fishing season and had wanted her for his 
wife. 

Despite his faults, Marcus was an amia- 
ble man, who wished to be a good father 
to the daughter whom he had in a meas- 
ure neglected. The story is full of inter- 
esting and exciting experiences of Cana- 
dian lumber-men. Also there are two 
charming little love stories woven into the 
tale. 

The Preliminaries* 

Three clever and quite well done stories 
are there in this little volume, which bears 
the title of the first story. “The Prelimi- 
naries” in this case are the necessary steps 
to the marriage of a young man to the 
daughter of an embezzler, serving a six- 
years’ sentence in prison. How they 
thresh out the matrimonial problem and 
take steps to safeguard the marital state— 
these are very well worked out by the 


*Marcus Horpeacn’s DaucutTer. By Alice 
Jones. D. Appleton & Co. 

+THE PRELIMINARIES. By Cornelia A. P. 
Comer. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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parents of the young people and the two 
most concerned. 

Then there is “The Long Inheritance,” 
which shows that “blood will tell,’ and 
that a woman cannot lightly throw away 
the beliefs and teachings of many for- 
bears. 

“Clarissa’s Own Child” has to do with 
the divorce question and the maternal in- 
stinct. How the latter may blossom even 
“after many years” is well depicted. 

And all three stories impress one with 
their sound logic, sane philosophy and 
freedom from false sentiment. 


The Heart of an Orphan* 


Here one may read the innermost feel- 
ings and “thinks” of the orphan—a little 
brown Italian maid, Giovanna. The story 
is in letter form, the letters written by 
Giovanna herself, who is much stronger 
on loving than spelling. 

Giovanna is in an orphan asylum, and 
falls in love with a beautiful lady who 
visits the home. All her pent-up feelings, 
squelched by the other eighty-nine orphans 
and a watchful matron, are poured forth 
on paper and addressed to the beautiful 
lady. When an opportunity presents itself 
Giovanna gives the letters to the lady in 
person, who adopts her and puts her in 
a private school. 

The letters are deliciously humorous at 
times, and sometimes pathetic. Her ex- 
periences at the fashionable school are de- 
lightful, and portray Giovanna in many 
situations, bubbling over with joy and in 
the depths of despair. 


The Barmecide’s Feast 

There are not so many books like The 
Barmecide’s Feast that this one will not 
be especially enjoyed by readers with a 
sense of humor and a liking for the un- 
usual. 

It is an English tale, chronicling the story 
of one Rupert Barmecide, who goes to 
Oxford at nineteen and is saved from the 
ministry by his mother. Upon the death 
of an uncle in Australia Rupert inherits a 
huge fortune, whereupon he breaks into 
society, and many people, not to mention 


*Tue Heart OF AN OrPHAN. By Amanda 
Mathews. Desmond FitzGerald. 

+Tue Barmecive’s Feast. By John Gore. 
John Lane Company. 


his own parent, try many and devious 
means to dispose of Rupert and acquire 
the fortune. 

Among other things they imprison the 
young man in a moated grange, which has 
its compensations, for there he meets a 
fair maid who is also a prisoner. Their 
elopement, with the fortune hunters hot 
upon the trail, but adds more entertain- 
ment to the story. 

It is a clever burlesque on English so- 
ciety and the fashionable novel. 


Over the Pass* 


This is a tale that imbues one with the 
spirit of the plains—that irresistible West- 
ern frankness and breeziness of manner 
which one finds so admirable and meets so 
rarely. 

Jack Wingfield—a New Yorker and the 
heir to a large fortune—goes West to re- 
gain his health. Here he meets Mary Ewold 
and falls deeply in love with her. Fin- 
ally, after returning to New York at his 
father’s ‘ request and overcoming many 
difficulties, he decides to settle permanently 
at Little Rivers. 

One cannot help but be amazed at the 
many surprises gradually unfolded in the 
book. The story is extremely fascinat- 
ing—holding one’s attention from the start 
to the very last word. 


Between Two Thievest 


In her recent book, Between Two 
Thieves, “Richard Dehan’”’ has given us a 
work powerful, emotional, intensely color- 
ful and dramatic The life of Hector 
Denouisse, with its tragic play of light 
and shadow, has been told by a master 
hand. Early Victorian England, France 
in the clutch of the Prince Pretender, Na- 
poleon III, Russia and the Crimean War, 
these are the vivid settings which contrib- 
ute such splendid, vivid drapery for a 
host of strong and virile characters, among 
whom moves the calm and gentle figure of 
Ada Merling (Florence Nightingale) and, 
fleeting actors in the historical pageantry 
of France, Victor Hugo and Chopin. 

In the character of Thompson Jowell, 
in the clever descriptions of early Victor- 


*Over THE Pass. By Frederick Palmer. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+BETWEEN Two Tutrves. By Richard Dehan. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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ian England, there is ‘surely a Dickens 
touch—in the farm-life of the Horrotians 
a hint of George Eliot's Adam Bede, but 
the story has, too, the Dickens fault of 
prolixity and excessive length, approxi- 
mating three hundred thousand words of 
narrative. 

Rarely indeed in the work of the pres- 
ent day does one encounter such richness 
of incident, of colorful detail, of gripping 
drama and insight, but the author is too 
profligate with adjectives, too insistent 
with detail, a little too prone to discursive 
rambling. Moreover, the constant repeti- 
tion of facial and physical characteristics 
in the people is overdone and grows an- 
noying. Miss Graves’ work is, neverthe- 
less, one of dignity and power, and still! 
rarer thing in this day of scarlet fiction, 
one of genius. 


The Streets of Ascalon* 


It requires a good deal more than mere 
industry to wade through the four hun- 
dred and forty pages of Mr. Chambers’ 
latest literary triumph. It requires toler- 
ance as well, since one recognizes the 
rather unequal demands made upon a 
reader by an author who frivols away so 
much valuable time and excellent paper 
on light, meaningless conversation and 
playfully ironical description of such a 
group of useless people as are supposed 
to represent America’s “smart set.” The 
one redeeming feature of the book is the 
author’s effort to picture his hero’s realiza- 
tion of the futility of a butterfly existence 
with its attendant resolve and part achieve- 
ment of a new manliness and a career that 
has some definite and legitimate aim. 

It is very clever of Mr. Chambers to 
marshal all this array of objectionable 
characters and to take off their wearisome 
foibles for the supposed delectation of the 
cats who would look at kings, but we 
must confess that we can see many ways 
by which his talents could be used to bet- 
ter advantage. 

As usual, Charles Dana Gibson contrib- 
utes his meed of art by way of social sa- 
tire in drawings that are in keeping with 
Mr. Chambers’ text. 


*THE StreETs oF AscALon. By Robert W. 
Chambers. D. Appleton & Co. 


It is fiction like this that keeps Ameri- 
can literature from growing in the right 
direction. 


The White Waterfall* 


While distinctly weird and mysterious 
this is very fascinating. The scene is laid 
among the South Sea Islands, and the ful- 
ness of the descriptions gives one a vivid 
idea of these tropical regions and of the 
natives and their uncanny and grotesque 
customs. 

The story centers around the charter- 
ing of The Waif and the entering of Pro- 
fessor Herndon—who is much interested 
in science—into a compact with a Mr. 
Leith to visit The Isle of Tears, where 
Leith informs him there are many won- 
derful discoveries to be unearthed, of 
which so far the world is in total ignor- 
ance. 

The cruise aboard the yacht, their final 
arrival at their destination, the many har- 
rowing privations endured by the party— 
which consists of the Professor, his two 
daughters, Will Holman, Jack Verslun, 
Leith and the six native carriers—are 
thrillingly described, while the eventful 
unmasking of Leith’s villainy by Verslun 
and Holman and the great heroism shown 
by these two in their many endeavors to 
protect Edith and Barbara from all the 
dangers which surround them makes the 
story at once immensely entertaining and 
interesting. 


The Right to Reign* 


A rattling good yarn is this romance of 
the kingdom of Drecq. Except for the 
opening chapters, where the scene is laid 
in New York around Washington Square, 
the story deals with the attempt to place a 
young American physician on the throne 
of a country not yet mapped out by geog- 
raphers. The fact that the country is over- 
run with cholera enables the pretender to 
conceal his identity for a time and to be 
mistaken for an European specialist who is 
expected to arrive to take charge of the 
infected districts. There are two women 
in the case—a maid of New York and a 
maid of Drecq. Of course, the hero mar- 


*THE WHITE WATERFALL. By James Francis 
Dwyer. - Doubleday, Page & Co. 

+Tue Ricut to Reicn. By Adele Ferguson 
Knight. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
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ries one, but not the one that the reader ex- 
pects at first. He becomes the saviour of 
the country and also its chief executive, 
but whether as king or president must be 
learned by a perusal of the book. 


The House of Windows* 


Here is a good, old-fashioned tale of the 
real fairy-tale variety, in which, true to 
the traditions of a fiction of an earlier day, 
everybody is successfully disposed of by 
the means of satisfactory marriages, and 
left with the full assurance of being happy 
forever thereafter. 

It all begins with the kidnapping of a 
millionaire’s daughter, and the adoption 
of a deserted baby by a shop girl and her 
blind sister. How the lives of these ex- 
tremes—the rich man and the poor women 
whom his corporation employed—became 
inextricably tangled remains for the reader 
to find out, and since it is a tale of mystery 
and surprises, it is also a tale to be en- 
joyed. After all, life is mainly a matter 
of viewpoint, and the “house of windows” 
in squalid Brooke street housed treasures 
of which the mansion in Amberly road 
was bare. So it was that Brooke street 
taught a lesson to its haughty neighbor 
though hearts had almost to be broken 
and lives to be given away ere the lesson 
was learned. 


Where There’s a Willt 


Mrs. Rinehart is an adept at creating a 
ludicrous situation. Her human eccen- 
tricities as gathered in the private sanator- 
ium in which the events of her new novel 
take place are as funny if not funnier than 
the types that made When a Man Marries 
a screaming farce. It is all inconsequen- 
tial, with its amusing mixtures in identity, 
its hints of sarcasm aimed at the present 
methods of treating physical cranks as 
well as of marrying American heiresses, 
and its laughter-provoking episodes arising 
out of an effort to reform both the sana- 
torium and its occupants by a clean-cut, 
strong-jawed, emphatically healthy young 
man, who gets his revenge for having to 
remain among such a bunch of hypochon- 
driacs by bullying them one and all into a 





*TuEe Houskt or Winpows. By Isabel Eccles- 
ton Mackay. Cassell & Co. 

+WuHereE THERE’s A WILL. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


semblance of sanity, while he revises the 
rules of the establishment in such a way as 
to make the life there one of real work 
and result instead of the pampered pet-dog 
kind of existence it had been. 

One grows tired of too much of this 
kind of fiction, but Mrs. Rinehart has the 
good judgment to stop short of the point 
where boredom begins. Where There’s a 
Will provides good reading for a leisure, 
care-forgetting hour, and it ought to stage 
to such advantage as to make it contribute 
to the most amusing comedies of a season 
to come. 


Out of the Wreck I Rise* 


Beatrice Harraden has justified the 
reputation earned by Ships That Pass in 
the Night. The admirers of that book 
have waited some years for this, its worthy 
successor, and there were those who did 
not hesitate to doubt the possibility of its 
arrival. 

Out of the Wreck I Rise pictures the 
spiritual conflict of a dramatic agent in 
London, who finds himself suddenly con- 
fronted with exposure involving his mis- 
appropriation of funds in connection with 
the royalties of most of his clients. In 
despair he turns to the two women who, 
in earlier years, had most influenced his 
life, and a rather remarkable psychological 
study is presented in the attempt of these 
two to help him and to shield him from 
the consequences of his sin. At first it 
looks as if their combined efforts would 
succeed in effecting his security, but some- 
thing in the man himself develops to a 
bigness that makes him scorn to take this 
way out. At the crucial moment he elects 
to kill his body in order that his soul may 
pay the price, and in his final act of sacri- 
fice he reveals himself in a new and superb 
strength. 

Miss Harraden has handled her char- 
acters in a masterly way. She has visioned 
them broadly, recognizing in them those 
fundamental traits of human nature that 
endow the evil with some good and the 
good with a touch of evil, and realizing 
through them the strength that is born of 
weakness and the weakness that impairs 
strength. 


*Our or THE Wreck I Risr. By Beatrice 
Harraden. F. A. Stokes Company. 
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There is a big lesson in this story ; and 
there is more than a lesson, because the 
book is a work of art, and as such, de- 
serves a formal acknowledgment at the 
hands of all who appreci ite a real contri- 
bution to the development of the art of 
the novel in present-day England and 
America. 


The Red Cross Girl* 

Short-story lovers will be ready to 
welcome a new volume of R. H. Davis. 
master of the art of short-story writing. 

The volume takes its title from the first 
story, which has the unexpectedness, the 
originality, that is always to be counted on 
from Mr. Davis. There are seven in this 
volume, and one is inclined to think that 
each is better than the previous one, and 
yet the story that probably will give the 
most lasting pleasure, because it is the 
story of true devotion triumphing over 
conventionality, is the first one, “The Red 
Cross Girl,” in which the young and beau- 
tiful daughter of Millionaire Flagg. 
who has endowed a great hospital outside 
New York, tricks a young reporter, who 
comes to the opening, into believing that 
she is a hard-worked, underpaid trained 
nurse in need of a vacation. How it is 
all brought out to a satisfactory end is 
told in a way to please the most critical 
reader. 


Paul the Minstrelt 


When Mr. Benson was a master at Eton 
he was in the habit of reading or telling 
tales to his boys on Sunday evening. 
These stories he has gathered together 
under the title of the first story, and they 
make a volume that will attract the 
thoughtful and the artistic mind, if not 
all readers. They are fanciful, romantic, 
couched in the language of medizvalism. 
The author says in the preface that his 
aim is to show the stern necessity of moral 
choice, and this is brought out ‘sharply at 
times, but not in an obtrusive way, as 
though he were making an effort solely 
to point a moral. 

To the boy of a romantic imagination, 
fond of the atmosphere of Arthur’s Court, 
these tales will have a fascination—and 


*TuHe Rep Cross Gir. 
Davis. Scribners. 

+Paut Tue Mrinstrer. By A. C. Benson. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Richard Harding 


not to the young only do they make their 
appeal. 

There is the usual finished excellence 
here that marks all Mr. Benson’s work. 


The Squire’s Daughter* 


The author of Exton Manor, writing 
under the title of The Squire's Daughter, 
tells another story about English country 
life, deaiing with many of the same people 
who appeared in the former volume. Mr. 
Marshall writes in an easy, unhurried way, 
giving many details and descriptions, but 
his style is nevertheless attractive, the 
situations true to life and the characteriza- 
tion natural. He draws two very amusing 
children in the persons of the Clinton 
twins, whose tricks and pranks relieve 
some of the serious difficulties of the 
family. 

The interest of the story centers round 
Cicely Clinton, the Squire’s daughter, 
whose fascination for a man of no birth 
but great achievement, makes a series of 
episodes that nearly end in tragedy, which, 
however, is averted at the crucial moment 
by the real hero, who rescues the heroine 
and eventually marries her. 


Miss Bassett’s Matrimonial Bureaut 


These yarns record the experiences of 
a kind-hearted old woman who is con- 
tinually trying to put the double harness 
on other people. One who has ever met 
the people from “way down East” will 
welcome the opportunity to be introduced 
to Mirandy, Elviny, Si, and all the rest 
and to learn about their “affairs of the 
heart.” Possibly the two most amusing 
chapters i in the book are “My Squash Pie,” 
and “Mirandy’s Crayon Enlargement.” 
They are just the reading one wants for 
the idle hours of cool evenings. 


Patty’s Butterfly Days! 


Another Patty book to add to the nine 
previous ones and to delight the heart of 
the lovers of Patty lore. One is reminded 
of the days when the “Elsie” books were 
in the ascendant. Patty, however, is not 


*Tue Sourre’s Daucuter. By Archibald 
Marshall. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

+Miss Bassert’s MATRIMONIAL Bureau. By 
Winifred Arnold. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

tParry’s Burrerrty Days. By Carolyn Wells. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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such a “goody-goody” as was the once 
famed Elsie (may she rest in peace!) and 
as fashions change in clothes so do they 
also in heroines. The day of the Sunday- 
school Miss is over, and the natural, 
healthy young thing, full of fun and mis- 
chief, we, of the Elsie period, find more 
to our liking. 

In this “Patty” book there is a strong 
evidence that before long little Patty will 
be thinking of getting married, and so end 
the sweet girlhood days of this sunshiny 
heroine. 


The Son of Columbus* 


Adhering to Irving’s Life of Columbus 
for dates, and making but few changes in 
places, the author, who needs no introduc- 
tion to the reader, tells a story of the early 
efforts of Columbus to interest Ferdinand 
and Isabella in his project of sailing west 
to find the unknown world. The tale is 
one to interest especially young boys of a 
nautical turn, with its talk of the seas 
and fighting. There is a pretty romance 
running through the latter part of the 
book, that of Diego, the son of Columbus, 
and a daughter of a great ducal house of 
Castile. The book is well illustrated and 
bound with an attractive picture of a ship 
—no doubt one of the little fleet of Co- 
lumbus—and will make a suitable Christ- 
mas gift for a boy of ten to sixteen. 


Forfeitt 


In Forfeit, a stirring story of witch- 
craft days, Clara Lathrop Strong has 
given us a narrative of genuine sincerity 
and dignity—beautifully done. Grim 
Puritan New England, with its intoler- 
ance of the Quaker, is the carefully 
drawn background for a masterly play of 
love and emotion—of passion and con- 
flict. Hannah Glover is a vivid, glowing 
personality, the unflinching butt of the 
grim and terrible tenets of her day. Skil- 
ful delineation of character is intermingled 
with vivid, colorful descriptions of Nature. 
An atmosphere picturesque and convinc- 
ing pervades a story that is strong and 
dramatic, gripping the reader’s interest 
from the time Hannah Glover sacrifices 


*Tue Son of Cotumsus. By Molly Elliott 
Seawell. Harper & Bros. 

+Forreir. By Clara Lathrop Strong. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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the old bellwether to save the Quaker’s life 
until she faces him upon the gallows to 
save his life again. If the story is at 
times a bit stern and tense, it is surely in 
keeping with the time depicted, and the 
author shows herself thoroughly conver- 
sant with her subject. 


Ethel Sidgwick’s Novels* 


There has recently come among us a 
new English writer, Ethel Sidgwick, who, 
bulwarked by the kinsmanship of the 
famous Benson trio of litterateurs, Arthur 
Christopher, E. F. and Father Hugh, the 
late Professor Sidgwick of Cambridge, 
and Arthur Sidgwick, her father, who is 
a very able author of Greek text-books, 
has herself surrendered to literary heri- 
tage, instinct and environment—to give us 
in the last two years three novels, Promise, 
Le Gentleman and Herself—issued now in 
this country by Small, Maynard & Co. 
Le Gentleman is the tale of a young Scots- 
man in Paris; Herself the life of a young 
Irish girl whose conspicuously erratic 
father has resigned her at seventeen to her 
own resources; Promise, the boyhood de- 
velopment of a musical genius, half 
French and half English. Of the three, 
Miss Sidgwick’s first book, Promise, is, 
curiously enough, by far the most endur- 
ing and attractive. Le Gentleman is 
frankly disappointing, and Herself, though 
of notable merit, lacks that wonderfully 
quaint and delicious charm with which her 
first book sparkles. 

Miss Sidgwick’s style is graceful and 
simple, sprightly and at the same time a 
little nervous. Her stories are pervaded 
by a quiet gayety that makes them excel- 
lent reading, but her women and some of 
her men are a little mad, and she is over- 
fond of mingling race-strain and influence 
to account for their vagaries. There is 
a fundamental similarity in the types she 
portrays, but her characters, though er- 
ratic, are in the main wonderfully likable. 
Still one feels at times that Miss Sidgwick 
does not always fully understand her own 
characters. This perhaps is most true of 
Tony, the delightful little hero of Promise, 
for at times in the maze of incident woven 





*PROMISE. 

Le GENTLEMAN. 

Hersetr. By Ethel Sidgwick. Small, May- 
nard & Co. 
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about him the reader experiences a sense 
of blur. 

Miss Sidgwick is undoubtedly at her 
best with children. For plot she has scant 
respect. There is very little of it in any 
of her books, but when one may be clever 
and fascinating from page to page, plot 
perhaps is non-essential. Brilliant, with- 
out particular substance, her books give 
the impression of a frail and very inge- 
nious structure, perfectly wrought without 
due foundation, but there is a genuine, 
God-given spark of real originality in each 
one of them. Occasionally Miss Sidg- 
wick’s use of pronouns is a bit ambiguous, 
and while on this point, one is impelled 
to ask why an author will put into the 
mouths of cultured, responsible people the 
inaccurate “don’t he?” 

It is interesting to note—though natur- 
ally of no significance—that Miss Sidg- 
wick comes presumably of that family of 
Sidgwicks with whom Charlotte Bronté 
acted as governess. 

Miss Sidgwick herself has taught in 
England and France. Her father was 
until lately reader in Greek at Oxford, 
where Miss Sidgwick spent her early years 
and received her education. 


Less Than the Dust* 


After the death of her mother, Delia 
Collingwood comes to visit her sister 
Pansy, married to Adam Carruthers and 
living in London. Pansy is brilliant and 
vivacious and much given to the espousing 
of “causes.” Delia rather suspects that 
Pansy is not altogether happy, but they 
are kept going so hard she has little oppor- 
tunity to discover her sister’s real emo- 
tions. 

About this time Adam comes over to 
Canada to talk “free trade,” and Pansy 
insists upon bringing her sister with her. 
Delia, who is much in love with Adam, 
rather objects to making a third in the 
party, but Pansy overrules her objections 
and they sail together. In Canada they 
meet Tony Dacre, Adam’s step-brother, a 
rather worthless individual, with much 
polish and few virtues. 

Adam is devoted to his work, Pansy is 
more restless than ever, and Tony flirts 
with Pansy and makes love to Delia. It 


*Less THAN THE Dust. By Mary Agnes 
Hamilton. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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is the old problem of the husband concen- 
trating too much on his work. After a 
time, however, Adam and Pansy are re- 
united, after which they return to England, 
while Delia stays in Montreal. 

The book is rather serious in tone, and 
though not exactly “heavy,” one could 
scarcely call it an entertaining volume. 
The dialog is not very sparkling—it 
couldn’t be with the characters! 


Concerning Sally* 

There were four in the Ladue family— 
the Professor, his wife, their little daugh- 
ter Sally, and Charles. Sally was ten, and 
could, in a measure, do more with her 
father than her mother and brother com- 
bined. 

Sally’s father was professor in one of 
the colleges, and though of a brilliant turn 
of mind, not a very likable person. He 
was given to frequent “relapses,” when 
he gambled much and returned home in a 
most disagreeable state of mind and body. 
After a while the relapses came so fre- 
quently that Mrs. Ladue’s health was 
badly affected. Then the professor lost 
his position—and things went to smash 
generally. 

An old uncle up in Massachusetts took 
Sally and Charlie, Mrs. Ladue was put 
in a sanatorium and the erstwhile professor 
left for parts unknown. Arriving at Uncle 
John Hazen’s the children are looked after 
by Cousin Martha, who proceeds to spoil 
Charlie and let him have and do all the 
things he shouldn't. 

Sally rather reminds one of our old 
friend Polly Pepper, so simple-minded, so 
wholesome and attractive is she. She grows 
to womanhood in Whitby, has many 
friends, makes new ones and never forgets 
the old ones. Charlie, on the other hand, 
has inherited his mother’s weakness and 
his father’s passion for gambling. This, 
with his Cousin Martha’s fondness for 
indulging him in everything, proves his 
undoing. 

It is an interesting study of the effect 
of environment and heredity. And you'll 
read it for that as well as for Sally’s love 
story, which runs through the whole book 
and is very charming. 





*CoNCERNING SALLY. By William John Hop- 
kins. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
(Continued on page 211) 

















The Day of the Saxon* 


HE purpose of 
General Lea’s 
former work, 
“The Valor of 
Ignorance,” was 
to show the un- 
preparedness of 
the United States 
to cope with a 
military power 
of the first class. 
readers of that book 
the frankness of 





American 
shocked at 
a writer who pitilessly exposed the grave 


Many 
were 


weaknesses of the Republic. Now it 
is the turn of the British subject to feel 
the thrust of the critical lance. In the 
present volume the author deals with the 
British Empire and he aims to show that 
that imperial state so long deemed invin- 
cible, stands in imminent danger of being 
stripped of its choicest possessions and re- 
duced to the shadow of its former great- 
ness. According to our author, the Saxon 
has deteriorated in a military sense, and 
his enemies are increasing in power. Three 
nations whose militancy is most pro- 
nounced press heavily upon the Saxon 
borders, and unless means are taken to 
prevent the decay of military preparedness 
the day of the Saxon as a world power 
will draw to a close. 

General Lea works out his theme by the 
application of methods which are based 
upon a close study of the facts in the de- 
velopment and decline of nations. He 
points to the perilous surroundings of the 
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British Empire; how the expansion of 
Japan in the Pacific threatens Australasia ; 
how Russia is steadily advancing on Per- 
sia, with India as a final goal; and lastly, 
how Germany, with purpose fixed upon 
increasing her outlets to the sea, looks 
with covetous eyes upon Denmark, Hol- 
land and Belgium. Should India pass out 
of British dominion, the Saxon empire 
will be shaken to its base, and its final 
overthrow will be but the matter of a little 
time. General Lea predicts that the Brit- 
ish Empire will be involved in future wars 
which will decide its fate. Naval strength 
alone will not save the empire, for, as 
the author points out, in a war with a 
continental power it is the army that really 
counts, and it is admitted that the Empire’s 
weakness lies in its army. British states- 
manship is criticized as being too much 
devoted to party policies and superficial 
questions, to the neglect of the study of 
the fundamental problems of imperial 
security. 

The author has acutely analyzed the 
position of the British Empire in world 
politics, and while some of his conclusions 
may be disputed, the main positions of the 
book are supported by ample and indis- 
putable facts. That the author has studied 
history profoundly must be evident to 
every impartial reader; that history has 
meant to him a great deal more than a 
jumble of dates, names and documents is 
proved by every page of this book, despite 
occasional lapses into turgid rhetoric; and 
to wide information General Lea adds the 
power of original and virile thinking upon 
a question of stupendous importance. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 
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A Friend of Shelley* 


Thomas L. Peacock is remembered for 
his friendship with Shelley and for his 
whimsical novels. Mr. Freeman has in- 
teresting things to say of his author’s man- 
ner of concealing the identity of the 
friends whom he introduced into his tales. 
“Scythrop,” i Nigh ‘e Abbey, is 
oc} Pp, in iVightmare <Abvey, 1s 
Shelley himself, while Mary, his second 
wife, is “Stella.” Writes Mr. Freeman: 
The account of Stella, with her raven hair and 
black eyes, is brief, and careiully opposed in 
both details to the portrait of Mary Shelley, who 
had gray eyes and extremely fair hair. The 
resemblance between the two is limited to their 
mental qualities. Stella succeeds in captivating 
Scythrop’s fancy and partly alienating him from 
Marionetta by her intellectual congeniality and 
sympathy with his visionary schemes. The ir- 
reverent laughter of Harriet and Marionetta is 
contrasted with the serious philanthropic en- 
thusiasm of Mary and Stella. 


As to Peacock’s literary style, Mr. Free- 
man’s judgment is that 


he still belongs to the eighteenth century, Field 
ing being his most obvious influence, especially 
noticeable in his careful and lucid accounts of 
unheroic events, in the epic style; while Sheri- 
dan perhaps inevitably influenced his arrange- 
‘nent of the witty sayings of his characters, 
‘hough he owes more to Cicero than to either 
f them. The stateliness and restraint of his 
inguage in description also belongs to a prev- 
nus age. But any likeness between Peacock’s 
sivle and that of the older authors is the out- 
come of strong and original sympathy, not of 
imitation. He belongs, in style and language, to 
z school, but he borrows from no master. He 
lived intellectually and, it is not too much to 
say, emotionally in ancient Greece and Rome 
and in England of the “classical” period. The 
style which he inherited and absorbed from the 
great writers of the past became his own favorite 
and familiar mode of expression. 


Leaflets From Italy* 


Leaflets from Italy is a book of unusual 
merit. Not only does it treat of rare sub- 
jects, but the author’s beauty and simplic- 
ity of expression produces a_ valuable 
book. 

Living among the choice creations of 
Italian art, Miss Crumpton’s appreciative 
mind was greatly impressed. She then 
made a detailed study of the history of 
early Christian art, adding fact to beauty 
of thought. 


*THomas Love Peacock: A Criticat Srupy. 
By A. Martin Freeman. Mitchell Kennerley. 

+LEAFLETS FROM Itaty. By M. Nataline 
Crumpton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Only to the student of research would 
it be possible to obtain information con- 


tained in this volume. Consulting many 
ponderous old tomes at Ravenna, Miss 
Crumpton gathered many facts regarding 
Empress Galla Placidia. Though dead 
nearly fifteen hundred years, the life of 
this empress should prove an inspiration 
to every modern woman. Daughter of 
Theodosius the Great, there early fell 
under her control the Roman Empire. 
Sorely oppressed many times by invading 
armies, sorrowed by the misconduct of 
her daughter, Honoria, she manifested 
noble strength to the task that was “hard 
and high,” living with singleness of pur- 
pose to justice and peace. 

No less interesting is the life of Santa 
Monica, the mother of Saint Augustine. 
In a life of devotion and love toward her 
family, Santa Monica’s consecration 
brought a wayward son to a high sense 
of responsibility toward his fellowman 
and his God. ‘To-day Saint Augustine 
represents one of the noblest spirits of 
the Christian Church. 

The book concludes with a chapter 
upon Genoa, creating love for a city pop- 
ularly regarded as a port and _ harbor. 
There is awakened an admiration for that 
city built upon and surrounded by hills, 
worthily bearing the name “La Superba.” 
The description of Genoa is ended, but its 
pleasant memories with those of the pre- 
ceding chapters causes us to say with 
Byron: 

Fair Italy! 
Though art the garden of the world, the home 


Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree, 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee? 


Shakespeare’s Wit and Humor* 


In this book may be found such bits of 
wit and humor of the Bard of Avon as 
may be readily understood without read- 
ing the plays from which the extracts are 
taken. All coarse and vulgar jokes—so 
common in the days of Shakespeare—have 
been wisely omitted so that the book may 
be safely used in the classrooms of the 
public schools. More wit than humor 
appears in the extracts: satire seems to 
be almost entirely lacking in the selections. 


*SHAKESPEARE’S WIT 
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As might be expected, Sir John Falstaff 
is the leading character in the book. 
Shakespeare himself gives Falstaff more 
space than any other character found in 
his plays. This prince of jesters makes 
his first appearance in the first and second 
parts of King Henry IV, has the leading 
role in The Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
passes away in Henry V. His jests, coarse 
as they are at times, still remain the most 
sparkling that ever came from the brain 
of the great dramatist. 

The book is a more interesting introduc- 
tion to Shakespeare than the edited edi- 
tions of his plays used in schoolrooms. It 
shows a side of his character to which 
more attention should be paid in textbooks, 
for in these extracts of wit and humor is 
found much of the philosophy and wisdom 
of the greatest literary figure of the Eliza- 
bethan age. 


Party Organization and Machinery* 

Eight years have passed since the ap- 
pearance of the first edition of Professor 
Macy’s study of party organization. In 
that time profound changes have taken 
place in the party system of the United 
States, and in response to the steady trend 
toward the democratization of all political 
functions, laws have been enacted by the 
Legislatures of practically all the States, 
the effect of which has been to bring about 
sweeping reforms in the management and 
organization of political parties. While 
making few changes in the text of the first 
edition, Professor Macy has brought his 
book up to date by treating, in additional 
chapters, of the characteristics of the 
direct primary, which seems destined to 
make the old-time convention system 
obsolete. 

Beginning with the national party sys- 
tem, the author describes party machinery 
as it exists in the State and in lessor po- 
litical areas, such as the county, the city 
and the precinct. The book is not a his- 
tory of politics, historical references are 
only used where they serve to explain the 
facts of organization. Professor Macy 
has a clear and sound knowledge of the 
importance of the party system as an 
American institution. Writing of the party 


*Party ORGANIZATION AND MACHINERY. By 
Jesse Macy. The American State Series. The 
Century Company. 
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as a unifying agency, he truly says that, 
“through the great national party the mil- 
lions have been enabled to feel, and aspire, 
and act together in the filling of offices and 
in the exercise of powers which law and 
custom had otherwise kept far apart.” 

Chapters which will be of special value 
are those which deal with party organiza- 
tions in such typical States as Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Indiana and Califor- 
nia. These chapters will give the reader 
some idea of the “rules of the game,” and 
will emphasize the fact that the manage- 
ment of a political party is a very com- 
plicated affair and calls for a higher de- 
gree of skill and devotion than is generally 
assumed. 

As to the ultimate effect of the direct 
primary upon parties, Professor Macy 
prudently declines to express an opinion. 
He realizes the existence of a popular de- 
mand for greater simplicity and efficiency 
in government, but at the same time points 
out that so far the entrance of the State 
in the control of parties has resulted in 
more complex machinery. It may be sug- 
gested that we are passing through a 
transition stage, and that some of the elab- 
orate contrivances which are valued so 
highly to-day may in a few years prove 
unworkable. Whatever may be one’s per- 
sonal views, Professor Macy’s volume will 
be found trustworthy as a guide to the 
principles of party methods and aims. 


The Hamlet Problem* 


So universal is Shakespeare’s art that 
each generation will find new meaning in 
his plays—especially the great tragedies, 
such as Hamlet and Macbeth. Critics 
have been irresistibly attracted to Hamlet 
and there has grown up about this play 
a body of comment and interpretation 
which forms a considerable fraction of 
Shakespearean literature. Mr. Venable is 
the latest critic to apply himself to the 
Hamlet problem, and he offers a solution 
in an admirably written little book 
which is sure to attract readers. Unde- 
terred by the formidable names of Goethe 
and Coleridge, Mr. Venable pronounces 
untenable the theories which those great 
writers propounded to account for the ex- 


*THeE HAMLET PROBLEM AND Irs SoLUTION. 
By Emerson Venable. Stewart & Kidd Com- 
pany. 
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traordinary figure of the Prince of Den- 
mark. Our author briefly states the five 
chief theories which the problem of Ham- 
let has developed, and finds them all defi- 
cient. He holds that Goethe was wrong 
in thinking that Shakespeare meant to 
depict in Hamlet “a great deed laid upon 
a soul unequal to the performance of it ;” 
that Coleridge and Schlegel were mistaken 
in believing that Hamlet’s delay was due 
to irresolution springing from ‘“‘an excess 
of the reflective or speculative habit of 
mind.” Three other hypotheses to ac- 
count for Hamlet’s inaction are sharply 
criticised by the author. These are the 
theory that Hamlet was restrained by 
“conscience ;” that he was “mad;” that he 
was prevented from consummating his re- 
venge by external causes. 

Mr. Venable looks in another direction 
for the solution of the problem. A study 
of the play will, he asserts, convince us 
that Hamlet’s struggle is not with external 
but with internal conditions. It is, says 
the author, “in the broadest sense a moral 
struggle, and that, as such, it symbolizes 
a universal experience of the race.” 
From this the inference is drawn that in 
Hamlet we see “the profoundest and sub- 
tlest of all struggles: the conflict forever 
waging in the human soul between the 
personal and the impersonal motives of 
life.” The solution offered by the author 
is just the opposite of that proposed by 
Goethe. One cannot do better than quote 
the exact words of Mr. Venable: “Instead 
of a beautiful, most moral, but unheroic 
nature, sinking beneath the weight of a 
duty too great for it to bear, we see in 
Hamlet a mighty soul which, far from 
sinking, rises in stature and in strength 
beneath an_ ever-increasing burden. 
Shakespeare, instead of showing the effect 
of ‘a great deed laid upon a soul unequal 
to the performance of it,’ has shown a 
limited deed of questionable expediency 
when considered in its absolute and exter- 
nal bearings, laid upon a soul too great 
for its performance as an unrelated obli- 
gation of mere personal revenge.” 

From Mr. Venable’s viewpoint the key 
to Hamlet is found in the famous solilo- 
quies, and his book is based upon a close 
study of those utterances which bring us 
within the portals of the soul of the real 
Hamlet. The older theories still have 
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their adherents who will, perhaps, ques- 
tion the conclusions of this book; but the 
reader with an open mind will find in 
Mr. Venable a writer whose breadth of 
view and searching thought gives weight 
to this competent study of one of the most 
interesting of Shakespearean problems. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Lords and Ladies of the Italian Lakes* 


It is a pleasant tradition that English 
folk of the more genteel kind should know 
and love Italy. Mr. Edgcumbe Staley 
is just the one to have written Lords and 
Ladies of the Italian Lakes, for it is more 
than fifty years since he first visited this 
scene and he writes out of full knowledge 
and enthusiasm. “This work is a sort 
of ‘guide’ to the Italian lakes,’ he writes 
in his introduction; but the statement is 
properly modified, for the author revivifies 
“those ravishing scenes and splendid villas, 
with the persons and doings of some of 
their most fascinating occupants. Two 
thousand years from the times of the 
Greeks, Romans and Lombards to the 
days of the makers of modern Italy have 
rolled leisurely across the most famous 
pageant-ground in Europe. Go where you 
will in Lombardy, and you will not fail 
to note Grecian place names, Roman in- 
scriptions and Lombard figures.” The 
book of between three and four hundred 
pages which we have before us is written 
without any very serious attempt at co- 
herence or unity, but that is mentioned not 
as a fault; rather as a suggestion of 
charming informality. The illustrations 
from portraits and landscapes are numer- 
ous and pleasing. 


Causes and Effects in American 
Historyt 

Perhaps there will never be a time when 
a well-written condensation of American 
history will not be acceptable to that large 
class of readers who do not profess to be 
students. The difficulties which lie in the 
way of the author of such a book are by 
no means trifling—he is in danger of being 


*LorpS AND LADIES OF THE ITALIAN LAKES. 
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swamped by the vastness of the materials, 
and is apt to be led into digressions which 
give undue prominence to facts of minor 
importance. Whatever the faults of Mr. 
Morse’s book, he cannot be charged with 
failure to see the great events of Ameri- 
can history in true perspective, and in re- 
lation to the causes which produced them. 
The author, in less than three hundred 
pages, covers the history of America from 
the voyages of the Northmen down to 
the year 1912. The book is by no means 
a dry recital of facts. As the author says: 
“It deals not so much with facts as with 
of thought, feeling and action which from 
generation to generation, especially 
causes and effects—with the large currents 
through the economic and intellectual in- 
fluences of each period, have modified and 
shaped the destinies of the American peo- 
ple.” 

The treatment of some periods of 
American history is necessarily very much 
condensed and the major portion of the 
volume deals with the history of the 
United States subsequent to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. That the author is 
a serious student and has mastered his 
subject is evidenced by every page of this 
narrative. He is clear, concise and inter- 
esting, and his book contains all the facts 
which go to make up the great panorama 
of American history. While political 
events have been treated as fully as pos- 
sible, the significant economic and social 
forces that have molded the nation have 
been adequately discussed. Holding no 
brief for any merely theoretical view of 
history, the author is untrammeled, and 
his ideas are marked with breadth and 
vigor. He gives proper recognition to the 
substantial progress which the nation has 
made and is making along the lines of 
literary and artistic culture. Like all his- 
torians who have delved in this field, Mr. 
Morse is aware of the serious problems 
which confront the American people; but 
he has faith in the ability of the people to 
meet and solve them as they met and 
solved the problems of earlier days. The 
tone of the book is one of wholesome opti- 
mism, which never degenerates into the 
tawdriness of bombast—the bane of many 
popular histories. Many illustrations and 
maps accompany the text and enhance its 
value. 
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The Three Brontes* 

The world’s book shelf of Bronté 
biography and criticism continues to grow. 
Mrs. Gaskell has told us much of Char- 
lotte, Madame Duclaux much of Emily, 
Swinburne, Maeterlinck, M. Dimnet, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Sir Wemyss Reid, Leyland 
with his absurd theory about the non- 
existent genius of the dissolute Branwell 
Bronte, Mr. Malham-Dembleby with his 
astonishing “Key” and Clement K. 
Shorter have in turn crossed swords and 
added more—too much, one is tempted to 
say—and now with a scholarly winnowing 
of the endless Bronté chaff comes May 
Sinclair, the eminent English novelist, who 
gives to our distorted and tortured no- 
tions of the Brontés a deft twist here and 
an illuminating twist there, and in a meas- 
ure clarifies for us Anne and Emily and 
Charlotte Bronté. 

The touch of the novelist makes this 
new Bronté book vivid reading. It is no 
dry, lifeless dissertation. The parsonage 
at Haworth, the bleak and lonely moors, 
the melancholy forces that one by one 
came into the lives of these three sisters, 
are retouched for us with the glamour of 
a genuine atmosphere, which is sincere and 
faithful. 

Like all Bronté “specialists,” Miss Sin- 
clair theorizes endlessly, but her theorizing 
is in the main convincing, and as by de- 
duction from Agnes Grey and The Tenant 
of Wudfell Hall we learn something of 
pale and gentle Anne Bronté, so from 
Wuthering Heights and Jane Eyre, led by 
the logic of Miss Sinclair, we approach 
nearer to the inner mystery of Emily and 
Charlotte. Moreover, the author patiently 
sorts over for us all those conflicting stor- 
ies about Charlotte’s alleged passion for 
Monsieur Heger ; her impersonal criticisms 
of Jane Eyre, Shirley and Villette and 
most of all Emily Bronté’s Wuthering 
Heights are scholarly and sincere, although 
she is heavily introspective with the 
Bronté characters. There is but one ab- 
surd thing in the book—Miss Sinclair’s ex- 
tenuation of Charlotte’s ridiculous conduct 
at Thackeray’s party in her honor when 
she lay on a sofa in the back drawing- 
room, nursed a headache—and refused to 
talk to any one but the governess! 


*THe THree Brontes. By May 
Houghton Mifflin Company. ° 
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Merchant Ventures in Old Salem* 

To residents of Salem, Massachusetts, 
and that neighborhood, this book will have 
a large interest. There are many facts 
stated by Mr. Peabody that will also inter- 
est the general public, but the appeal of the 
book is more likely to be local than general. 
The following statement, however, the 
author quotes from Burke in 1775, and 
every present-day American finds a certain 
satisfaction in reading of his nation in its 
infancy, “The commerce of your colonies 
is out of all proportion beyond the num- 
bers of the people.” And of the fisheries, 
quoting again from Burke, he adds, 
“Neither the perseverance of Holland nor 
the activity of France, nor the dexterous 
and firm sagacity of English enterprise 
ever carried this most perilous mode of 
hardy industry to the extent to which it 
has been pushed by this recent people—a 
people who are still, as it were, but in the 
gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone 
of manhood.” 

To one familiar to-day with sleepy little 
Salem, it seems incredible that there was 
a time between 1776-1812 when Salem 
was known in the East Indies and in the 
South Seas, where no one had ever heard 
of either Boston or New York. 

The book is well written, and illustrated 
with many old cuts of ships, and with a 
few portraits of notable personages of 
Salem or the vicinity. 

M. M. Hoopes. 


Through the Heart of AfricatT 
The first impression of this book is that 
it is too statistical and detailed for the 
general public, but though this may be 
true of the earlier chapters, the reader 
soon finds himself deeply interested in the 
journey of these two Englishmen, Ww ho on 
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starting out on their furlough to England 
make the trip from North Rhodesia up 
through Central Africa to Egypt in the 
north. Much of the journey is made on 
bicycles, not with the view of hurrying, but 
to break the fatigue of long tramps, and 
the account of their dangers and difficul- 
ties is told in a simple, direct way, while 
the very many and excellent illustrations 
add much to the enixyment of the reader. 

Traveling through the “Dark Conti- 
nent” now is a very different undertaking 
from the journeys made by the great ex- 
plorers when they met nothing but hard- 
ships at every turn and were constantly 
in danger of death by the natives. Well 
built brick and stone houses, lighted with 
electricity and supplied w ith the luxuries 
of civilization, cultivated farms and planta- 
tions are found continually where once 
was only savagery. In the present instance 
the natives were universally friendly, and 
in more than one case eager to assist the 
travelers in their plans. 

In spite of all the marks of approach- 
ing change the authors assure us that 
Africa has not ceased to be interesting, 
indeed, they claim that tropical Africa is 
more interesting at the present date than 
it has ever been, and that the problems of 
its future are more complex than those 
of its past. 

In speaking of the government of Brit- 
ish East Africa where they spent two 
weeks, they say, “This delightful fortnight 
showed us a great country in the making, 
a country where an enormous amount has 
been done in the brief space of ten years 
—1i. e., since the railway rendered develop- 
ment possible—and as fine a monument to 
the colonising genius of the British race 
as one could wish to see. Under the 


guidance of its present Governor, Sir 
Percy Girouard, the steady progress of the 
territory, at any rate during the next few 
years, seems sufficiently assured.” 


MABEL MARGARET Hoopes. 
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The Law of the Tithe* 


VALUABLE 
study of this 
much confused 
subject, both as 
it is found in 
the Bible record 
and in ethnic 
practices. The 
essential pur- 
pose is the ap- 
peal to Chris- 
tians for more money for the extension of 
the kingdom. The right of the ministry 
to a decent living and the chiding of the 
Church for its parsimonious indifference 
carries the main current of emphasis. 

Like most or all previous publications 
of its purport, however, it rests the argu- 
ment on certain cant assumptions, and 
fails to tell the earnest and honorable 
Christian just what he most needs to 
know. 

One of the aforesaid assumptions, so 
popular with tithe specialists, is that as 
God demands one-seventh of our time, so 
He demands one-tenth of our income for 
Himself. It is not true that only one- 
seventh of our time is God’s own—at least, 
not from the Christian point of view. 

But the really practical, yet unanswered, 
questions are, How does one give to God? 
Is the Church the treasurer or trustee in 
His name? Or can one give to God pri- 
vately? What is an income? When the 
price of bonds rises, but the bonds are 


*THe Law oF THE TiTHE. By Arthur V. 
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still held, is the added value income? If 
one loses property by a fire is his income 
reduced by so much? In Old Testament 
days men gave their crops and their flocks. 
They had Sabbatical years; they had no 
such multitudinous agencies of charity as 
we have now. 

The temptation of the tither is to de- 
ceive himself into a belief in his fidelity to 
the principle. One says that pew-rent is 
not to come out of the tithe, another says 
that it is. Who will settle the equity in 
this matter? 

If some enthusiast in this threadbare 
preachment of the tithe would write a 
book showing how a person living under 
our complex monetary conditions could 
do just as they did in Old Testament times 
he would be performing a real service. In 
those days the Church and the nation were 
virtually one. Do an American citizen’s 
taxes come out of his supposed tithe? Is 
he also to tithe his tithe? Is all his volun- 
tary giving to count as giving to God? 

Of course it is a good thing for a Chris- 
tion, or a Jew, to have a pretty definite 
idea of his duty of giving, and the Church 
would be greatly advantaged by a more 
definite idea of what it can expect from 
its people. But the duty cannot be fig- 
ured out on methods pursued thousands of 
years ago, when the whole social organ- 
ization was radically different and the 
needs of the Church were different and 
incomes were simpler and “giving to the 
Lord” was less ambiguous. 

Mr. Babbs’ book is well worth owning 
just for its classified facts of great his- 








toric interest. Perhaps its lack of explicit- 
ness can be made good by another. 
PATTERSON DuBois. 


The Recovery of the Ancient 
Orient* 


An attractive little volume of fifty pages 
or so, in which the distinguished author, 
with the eloquence of simplicity, discusses 
the enlarging significance of the term 
“Orient,” and progressively reveals the 
progress of its revelation to the scholars 
of the scientific West. The story covers 
only Egypt, Israel and Babylonia as typi- 
cal cases, omitting Phoenicia, Persia and 
other ancient countries. 


ZY The‘Drydock of a Thousand 
Wreckst 


Under this somewhat fanciful title we 
have another volume of sketches of the 
reclaimed characters of the Water Street 
Mission, of New York. This famous mis- 
sion was begun by the renowned Jerry 
McAuley, and later carried on under the 
leadership of Hadley. His book, Down 
in Water Street, contained much inter- 
esting biographical matter in witness of 
the power of Christ to uplift the most de- 
graded denizen of the city slums. The 
present volume continues the story of the 
work of those who have been “saved to 
save.” All the men here represented are 
living witnesses to-day of the power of 
Christ to redeem the fallen. Whether it 
is in good taste to publish such a gallery of 
portraits is debatable. 


The Renascence of Faith? 


If these chapters are sermons then this 
is a book of sermons worth printing. This 
cannot be said of very many books classed 
on that shelf. Mr. Roberts, a Welshman 
by birth, is rapidly rising to the reputation 
of being one of the great London preach- 


*THE RECOVERY OF THE ANCIENT ORIENT. By 
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ers. On every page of this volume he 
shows not only his scholarly attainment, 
but his searching insight and his power 
of expression as well. Here is a thinker 
at once cognizant of real life and deeply 
spiritual in aim and purpose. The book is 
divided into a study of the average man, 
a study of social movements and tenden- 
cies, and an appreciation of the trend of 
awaking in the domains of religion, 
thought and conduct. Mr. Roberts is a 
maker of phrases—yet not a poser for 
applause. It is his clear vision that pro- 
jects itself in clear diction. His thinking 
is fearlessly independent, yet his apprehen- 
sion of spiritual truth disarms criticism. 
Dr. G. A. Johnston Ross has written a 
short introduction—a perfect gem of such 
literature. The publishers have put the 
author’s portrait so obtrusively on the 
wrapper that it is in danger of recoil as 
an advertising expedient suitable only for 
a sensation. Let us hope that the book 
will not suffer. 


The Church and Her Children* 


Dr. Hulbert has given very serious 
study to the relation of children to the 
church, and has put the church under 
obligation for a valuable book. To many 
ministers and Christian workers in various 
paths some parts of this book will either 
confirm their experience or set them to 
thinking and acting. Not every plan here 
laid out will meet with approval or succeed 
everywhere. But the book is quite free 
from the claptrap of “method” so common 
in the writings on Sunday-school and the 
church. Ministers who are worrying over 
their depleted “second service” will find 
suggestions here worth attention. How- 
ever, though we may not like such plans as 
“The Children of the Covenant” or “The 
Little Church,” we must in the end admit 
that Dr. Hulbert’s standards are high. He 
stands for the best, and not merely for 
immediate superficial success. He does not 
claim to know everything, but he speaks 
out of much experience and with an 
appreciation of right ideals. 
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(Continued from page 202) 


Two Birmingham Novels* 


As The Inviolable Sanctuary, Priscilla’s 
Spies appeared in England last summer. 
It is essentially a holiday book, a story of 
the Rev. J. O. Hannay’s beloved Clew 
Bay, on which he cruises forth from West- 
port, the west of Ireland town in which 
he lives, and takes his boat in and about 
the great maze of tiny islands that dot the 
entire bay. 

Priscilla was fond of sailing; she was 
fonder still of mysteries. And the islands 
show great possibilities for strange, un- 
canny doings, even as they provided a 
treasure-hunt for the irrepressible “J. J.” 
in Spanish Gold. What Priscilla, with her 
big college-boy cousin, did among the 
islands makes a humorous enough story. 
You will enjoy every line of adventure, 
and you cannot help but enjoy Priscilla. 
She is just tomboy—likable tomboy, fear- 
less and mischievous and full of temerity. 
There were many situations into which 
Priscilla was wont to rush where angels 
would most certainly fear to tread. 

The Major’s Niece is another story of 
the exploits of Meldon, who this time ap- 
pears in the guise of guardian to a young 
and irresponsible girl, a niece of Major 
Kent, who is suddenly forced upon the 
poor Major’s hospitality, thereby driving 
him to frenzy and an acquiescence in 
anything the dauntless Meldon proposes. 
This is not as ludicrous a tale as the 
earlier Meldon stories, but it will please 
those readers who have come to be at 
home in Ballymoy, and who find Meldon 
entertaining on most occasions and inimi- 
tably original on all. 


Mrs. Eli and Policy Annt 


Reminiscent of Mrs. Wiggs, but not so 
humorous, Mrs. Eli is the American wife 
of a Greek fruit dealer. Some of their 
children—there are five—rejoice in Greek 
names—Policiander for instance, who be- 
~ *Prrscruia’s SPIES. w 

THe Major’s Niece. By G. A. Birmingham. 
George H. Doran Company. 

+Mrs. Ett aNp Poricy ANN. By Grace Olm- 
stead. Reilly & Bretton Company. 








comes Policy Ann, and Aphronmike, who 
degenerates into Mike. 

When she is not tending the children 
or making sagely philosophical comments 
upon life, Mrs. Eli goes out by the day 
to sew for Phoebe Thornley, whose love- 
affair with Dr. Burnham gives a touch of 
romance to the volume. 

Mrs. Eli has a sense of humor, homely 
but pleasant, and the children’s escapades 
are funny, but one wishes it had not been 
patterned so like our old friend “of the 
cabbage patch.” 


The Wind Before the Dawn* 

There is an epic quality in this story 
that is rather remarkable for a first book. 
Mrs. Munger is at home in the great 
spaces of the Kansas prairies—she has 
reproduced their atmosphere, has fash- 
ioned forth their bigness and has por- 
trayed their power. And to the end that 
she might make them serve as_back- 
grounds for a domestic tragedy common 
to all places and ages, the tragedy of a 
generous woman suffering under the 
tyranny of a selfish man. 

From earliest days Elizabeth had lis- 
tened to the wrangling of her parents. 
Then came a glimpse into a world of love 
that was new. That awakened the dif- 
ferent ideal, built up the dream. And 
when the knight came riding over the 
plains Elizabeth invested him with all the 
chivalry and nobility of her dream-lover. 
The disillusion that followed is the trag- 
edy of the tale, but here Mrs. Munger in- 
troduces her philosophy by developing the 
nature of her heroine to meet the crises of 
life valiantly, and to solve at last the eter- 
nal problem of marital adjustment on a 
basis of toleration and eternal good faith. 

It is a really big book in many ways, 
since it handles so bravely a question over 
which many novelists have faltered, and 
since it deals so directly and sincerely and 
sanely with a problem that has led nine 
out of every ten story-writers into a quag- 
mire of untruth and artificially determined 
morality. 


*THE WinpD BEForE THE Dawn. By Dell H. 
Munger. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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A Bachelor’s Comedy* 

The quiet atmosphere of Cranford per- 
vades this village comedy, with its simple- 
hearted, bashful little vicar, whose vain 
attempts at pomposity are sufficiently ludi- 
crous to call forth many a smile, but whose 
golden-heartedness cannot fail to win the 
affections of the reader, as it won the re- 
gard of his parishioners. 

To be nicknamed Parson Andy when 
you wish so greatly to uphold the dignity 
of your clerical office—this is a cross in- 
deed. But it was hard to take the little 
minister seriously, and so Andy had to 
accept his fate. However, Fortune was 
kinder to him than he had ever expected 
her to be,-and that was how he came to 
win Elizabeth. Though it isn’t fair to tell 
all this—you will want to become ac- 
quainted with Andy yourself. 


Caviaret 

A something super-refined characterizes 
this rather unusual novel by Grant Rich- 
ards. It is a book for the literary epicure, 
and the author seems to have written it 
with a full appreciation of the sort of 
audience it would command. 

An ultra-civilized young Englishman, of 
modest income but good family, meets an 
American millionaire and his daughter in 
Paris. He falls in love with the daughter, 
but is bidden by the father to withhold 
his suit until he has done something worth 
doing. To the latter end the young man 
goes to America; after a fortunate trip to 
Monte Carlo that provides him with a lit- 
tle capital. In America he obtains a “tip” 
as to certain stocks, and, acting upon it, 
clears seven millions of dollars. But it 
develops that the seven millions he gains 
are so many lost millions to his prospective 
father-in-law, whose enemies have been 
taking advantage of his absence. How the 
odd situation is finally adjusted and the 
love-story made to conclude satisfactorily 
provides the story with an admirable, if 
not very deeply dramatic climax. 


*\ BacHetor’s Comepy. By J. E. Buckrose. 
George H. Doran Company. 

+Caviare. By Grant Richards. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


The characterization is done with a sin- 
gularly able understanding of the finer 
points in human nature, and the situations 
are handled with a delightfully conscious 
regard for the more delicate features in 
the mechanism of a drama that would be 
entirely spoiled by either too much back- 
ground or too greatly emphasized a force 
or intensity. 


The Woman of It* 

It seems as if Washington would always 
furnish the material for good stories. For 
into the capital come all kinds and condi- 
tions of men—the rich and the poor, the 
brave and the weak, the ignorant and the 
knowing, the accustomed and the novice. 

The biggest problem of a Congressman 
is how to make the best appearance in 
spite of the drawbacks of an earlier envi- 
ronment. Steve Braisted had won a for- 
tune in the manufacture of Braisted’s Im- 
perial Relish. He had a family, a lovable 
wife and two children—both of whom 
wealth came near to spoiling. But Olive 
could not be spoiled; only—it was hard, 
very hard, to give up her domestic joys, 
her motherly pleasures to pose as a society 
dame in one of the most sumptuous man- 
sions in Washington. 

They were all a little ashamed of Olive 
—husband and daughter and son. And all 
the while they were so deeply concerned 
with the superficialities Olive was making 
ready the way to save them from ruin. 
That is usually the way with the unselfish 
wife and mother. 

What happened is not going to be told 
here ; it is enough to say that a great many 
things did happen. And they taught Steve 
Braisted his lesson, while they justified the 
sweet patience of his underestimated little 
wife. 

It is a tale worth reading, for it shows 
how these things really come about. We 
read of the denouements in the newspa- 
pers, time and again; this shows us some- 
thing of the processes by which many 
unhappy climaxes are brought about. 





*Tur Wom ‘Nn oF It. By Mark Lee Luther. 
Harper & Brothers. 
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AMERICAN GIRL AT THE Durpar, AN. 
By Shelland Bradley. 

One oi the not-soon-to-be-forgotten events in 
recent Indian history was the crowning of the 
King-Emperor several months ago. A young 
American woman, married to an Englishman, 
had been invited by some old friends to come 
out for the ceremonies. She has an observant 
eye and a facile pen, and the book is an inter- 
estingly drawn picture of the happenings of the 
Durbar. 

Not only is there an accurate account of the 
imposing ceremonies, but there are also descrip- 
tions of Delhi, Calcutta and Indian life in gen- 
eral, which, with a romance running through 
the story, help to make the volume pleasant 
reading. John Lane Company. 


AURELIE 
By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 

A very charming yet nathetic little tale of a 
small French boy, Antoine, whose chief delight 
is a little wooden soldier, given him by the 
Countess Anne. Monsieur Nicholas, for that he 
tells Antoine is his name, has many thoughts in 
his wooden head—thoughts which he passes on 
to Antoine in the still night watches. 

Illustrations in color by Elizabeth Shippen 
Green of course help make the volume, which is 
a small one, quite attractive. 


Harper & Brothers. 


3RAND BLOTTERS. 

By William MacLeod Raine. 

Mr. Raine’s ability for writing stirring tales 
of outdoor Western life among the cattlemen 
seems to increase with his numerous absorbing 
stories. 

The present tale tells of a family feud which 
ended in murder, the fugitive fleeing to the cat- 
tlemen in the hope of escaping capture. His 
identity is soon discovered, however, yet he 
seems an adept at dodging his deserts, even 
though in constant peril. 

Like all of the author’s books, this is one of 
the love-among-the-ranchers variety which ap- 
peals to so many readers. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


CAMEO OF THE EMPRESS, THE. 
By Sigmund Krausz. 

An archeologist from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, a spirited artist, a porous plaster manu- 
facturer (who expected to find an insurance ad- 
vertisement on the Rock of Gibraltar) a vivacious 
girl and two trim bachelor maids, comprise the 
party of pleasure-seekers touring Italy. The 
two former characters are really noteworthy 
and their interest in behalf of their respective 
hobbies fills a large part of the story. 

The plot is decidedly original, relating an ex- 
perience of the archeologist’s as the result of 
undervaluing a bauble which he had purchased 
from an Italian. The craftiness and jealousy of 
the natives are strongly displayed and fill the 
book with surprises. 

Laird & Lee. 
“CHARGE It!” 
3y Irving Bachellor. 

A clever satire on modern extravagance as 
growing out of the magically evil words “Charge 
it!” Socrates Potter tells the story in his droll 
way, as he told that of Keeping Up With Lizzie, 
and his quaint humor fascinates all through the 
little tale. 

Harper & Brothers. 


Dan RUSSEL THE Fox. 
By E. O. E. Somerville and Martin Ross. 

A tale of the Irish hunting field of an earlier 
day, giving a splendid word picture of life 
among Irish country folk, with all the romance 
and pathos attendant upon such a life in such a 
place with real people of the true Erin type. 

George H. Doran Company 


DEWPOND, THE. 
By Charles Marriott. 

This posseses a distinct and very interesting 
style of its own, and is a logical presentation of 
the true facts concerning a mismated couple 
in their various difficulties. It is a problem 
book, and deals unfalteringly throughout with 
this puzzle. 

John Lane Company. 








Epic oF EBENEZER, THE. 
By Florence Tinsley Cox. 

This clever little story of a clever little dog 
appeared sometime ago in “Hampton’s,” and is 
now printed in a small book, daintily covered, 
with sketches by John Rae. Ebenezer is a most 
human little mongrel, who gets lost in a small 
country town and is taken in by a kind-hearted 
old man who makes a friend of the dog and 
in the end owes his life to him. True, Ebenezer 
is a sad thief, but then his thefts are all for those 
he loves, and the point of view makes a big 
difference. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


IN THE Dark. 
By Donald Richberg. 

Into the life of a commonplace bachelor, 
middle-aged at thirty-five, comes a mysterious 
young woman with “neat little ears” and an 
unusual ability to “smile richly,” who injects a 
few “scarlet” hours into the smug and over 
respectable “drab” of his life. Marital infideli- 
ties and a ridiculous villain with a comic opera 
propensity for rushing wildly about, complicate 
a mystery which is at no time original, attractive 
or convincing. Characters who are but puppets, 
a plot which is not ingenious, and most of all 
the mawkish love-story—all these essentials are 
hopelessly commonplace. The story contains but 
scant material for even an indifferent short 
story, and is therefore strung out to needless 
length to make a book. If one may be permitted 
liberties with the author’s foreword, into the 
“scarlet” realm of entertaining fiction, creeps 
now and then a dull “drab” non-essential. Jn 
the Dark is one of them. 

Forbes & Co. 


JackK—ONE or Us. 
By Gilbert Frankau. 

In this remarkably clever, daring satire, adven- 
ture-loving Jack seeks pleasures in divers ways 
in Paris, London, Germany and American cities. 

Jack was a gay Lothario whose travels were 
made more enjoyable by amorous escapades 
with the fair sex. 

Contrary to the usual form of relating such 
incidents, this book is written in blank verse 
admirably done, and bound to capture all seekers 
of the uncommon. 

George H. Doran Company. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


LIFE AND SPEECHES OF CHARLES BRANTLEY 
Aycock, THE. 
By R. D. W. Connor and Clarence Poe. 
Governor Aycock of North Carolina was a 
man who did things. He could be a party-man 
and yet a man bent on the good of the whole 
community. He was a man as courageous in 
execution of duty as he was high-minded and 
humane in advocating principles. He has had 
very few superiors in our civic life, if a man is 
to be measured by visible moral results. His 
strong points were his interest in the uplift of 
his State through universal education and the 
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Lirrep Masks. 
By Susan Glaspell. 

The Glory of the Conquered, a story of un- 
dying love, met a ready market. 

This collection of short stories will doubtless 
become equally popular, owing to the deep, warm 
sympathy and keen humor which is intermin- 
gled throughout them. The American tourist 
who purchased atrocious Parisian garments for 
his wife, and “Freckles” the crafty elevator boy, 
present the most ludicrous situations, while the 
shabby Denver woman, and the tubercular typist 
are pathetic to the point of causing tears. 

Miss Glaspell appreciates the pathetic as well 
as the ridiculous in the daily walks of life. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


Moon EnpuretH, THE. 
By John Buchan. 

Persons having a taste for the mysterious and 
uncanny will enjoy the short fantastical stories 
which comprise this volume. Many of these 
stories have previously appeared in magazines 
and have been highly praised and recommended. 
St. Francis in Lives of the Saints said, “To the 
righteous is promised abundance of peace while 
the moon endureth—peace, not from wars alone, 
but from the mysteries,” and from this the 
author takes his theme, describing supernatural 
events and their outcome, and showing the disas- 
ter caused by moon phases on those mentally de- 
ficient. Sturgis & Walton Company. 
WuistLinc Woman, A. 

By Robert Halifax. 

A somewhat gloomy study in English middle- 
class life, which, if done by Bennett, would no 
doubt have been intensely interesting. But in 
the hands of the present author it grows tedious 
and dull, fulfilling in no wise the promise of its 
title. F, A. Stokes Company. 


WuHitsE SHIELD, THE. 
By Myrtle Reed. 

A collection of short stories gathered to- 
gether by Mrs. McCullough’s mother and pub- 
lished in a volume uniform with the Myrtle 
Reed novels, and with a number of illustrations 
in color. They are stories that have appeared 
in the magazines, “Munsey’s,” the “National 
Magazine,” the “Smart Set” and others. Some 
of the titles are “The White Shield,’ “The 
Dweller in Bohemia,” “A Rosary of Tears,” 
“Traumerei,” “The Face of the Master,” etc. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


limitation of the franchise. He was not a boss, 
but he was a leader. He led by moral force. 
Determined opposition melted away before him. 
He compelled not merely political following, 
but affectionate devotion. Our country needs 
more of the same kind, notwithstanding his 
faults; and if such a book as this can be put 
into the hands of young readers it may be a 
means of untold benefit to the nation. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Cuerro’s MEmomrs. 
_ This is sub-titled the “Reminiscences of a So- 
ciety Palmist,” and includes stories of interviews 
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with King Edward VII, W. E. Gladstone, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Oscar Wilde, Joseph Chamberlain. 
Robert E. Ingersoll, W. T. Stead, Mark Twain 
and other celebrities. An interesting volume of 
sidelights on prominent people that includes 
many curious and strange facts. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Hoosac VALLEY, THE. 
By Grace Greylock Niles. 

A complete and interesting historical study 
of a region vitally connected with the early 
events of our republic. The region considered 
covers the battlefields of -the Mohawk and 
Mohican wars, in the passes between the Hud- 
son, Champlain and Connecticut valleys. This 
country is richly endowed with legendary lore, 
which is here gathered together and set forth 
to embellish the actual historic facts. The vol- 
ume, which is large and tastefully bound, con- 
tains one hundred and ten illustrations, mostly 
from newly-made photographs. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Sun Yat SEN. 
By James Cantlie and C. Sheridan Jones. 

Mr. Cantlie has been for twenty-five years the 
intimate personal friend of the first president 
of the Chinese republic, and what he writes is 
as trustworthy as it is astonishing. History 
contains no more extraordinary character than 
Sun. He has not only been the guiding star of 
China’s great revolution, but he is a man without 
selfish ambition in any degree, a patriot of very 
rare type. If ever a man seemed to be under 
the peculiar protection of Providence, Sun is 
that man. His escapes from conspiracy and 
death read like fiction. Sun has traveled and 
studied in many lands, he is alive to every ele- 
ment of modern progress; he is not only a 
prophet in vision, but a hero in execution. This 


brief biography gives much side information on 
things Chinese, and may be read as a short- 
cut to a knowledge of the present situation. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


Our ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
By Rev. James Sibree. 

Two substantial volumes taking up the archi- 
tectural beauties and characteristics, and the 
historical associations of the English Cathedrals, 
but doing it in a popular readable way that 
makes the subject at once interesting and under- 
standable. The first volume is devoted to North- 
ern Cathedrals, and the second volume to South- 
ern Cathedrals, and the books are generously 
illustrated from new photographs with numerous 
additional maps and diagrams. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THROUGH HOLLAND IN THE VIVETTE. 
By E. Keble Chatterton. 

A description of a cruise by a four-tonner, 
from the Solent to the Zuyder Zee, through 
Dutch waterways. Full of interesting observa- 
tions and fresh facts, with many pictures and 
diagrams. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Tramps THROUGH TYROL. 
By Frederick Wolcott Stoddard. 

After spending two years in Tyrol, the author 
has a thorough knowledge of all the phases of 
Austrian life, and he now writes of the cus- 
toms, sports and legends of the region of the 
wonderful Dolomites. His essays are at once 
informative and entertaining, and his pictures 
provide a splendid gallery of photographs of a 
country not well-known, but rich in legendary 
lore of an unusually interesting character. A 
large map forms a valuable adjunct to the text. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Bup AND BaMmBoo. 
By John Stuart Thomson. 

A school reader based on Chinese character 
and customs introduced in the story of an 
attractive little Chinese boy. 

D,. Appleton & Co. 


CuHoIceE LITERATURE. 
Compiled by Sherman Williams. 

This set of books provides for the complete 
school term of eight years, giving one volume 
of supplementary reading for each year, the 
seventh volume to cover both seventh and eighth 
years. It is a new, illustrated edition, in fact, 
of books that are already widely in use and 
that successfully. The care in selection makes 
for the growth of good taste on the part of 
children using these volumes. And excellent 
notes are given in addition. 

American Book Company. 


Earty Man In SoutH AMERICA. 
By Ales Hedlicka. 
Bulletin 52, of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. 
j Government Printing Office. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Book Two. By Stratton D. Brooks. 

A text-book for the third a..1 fourth years in 
the secondary schools, reviewing grammar, and 
taking up poetry, the drama, essays, fiction and 
letter-writing. It is adequately supplied with 
outlines and notes, making in all a very mod- 
ern piece of work that fulfils all the require- 
ments of the College Entrance Examination 
Boards. American Book Company. 


Firty Famous PEop.e. 
By James Baldwin. 

Short stories for supplementary reading in the 
third and fourth school years. Tales of Frank- 
lin, Lincoln, Everett, Washington and many 
more, all interesting and all instructive. 

American Book Company. 


First Latin Reaver, A. 
By H. C. Nutting. 

A beginners’ text-book, designed to encour- 
age sight-reading. The stories are mostly taken 
from early American history, and are therefore 
more or less familiar. 

American Book Company. 
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FrENCH DictTioN FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 
By William Harkness Arnold. 

A volume in the “Music Students’ Library” for 
the use of those studying songs in French. A 
simple, practical book that singers have needed. 

Oliver Ditson Company. 


FRIENDSHIP OF Nations, THE. 
By Lucile Gulliver. 

A story of the peace movement written for 
young people and issued in text-book form, 
with illustrations, and a foreword by David Starr 
Jordan. This kind of book has been needed, 
since no other summary of the subject has as yet 
been prepared for the understanding and use of 
young people. Teachers will be greatly gratified 
by the volume. : 

Linn & Co. 


Montessori SystEM, THE. 
By Dr. Theodore L. Smith. 

A concise exposition of the now famous edu- 
cational system discussed from both the theo- 
retical and practical standpoints. Wherever the 
Montessori system has been tried it has been 
a success, hence its growing use and popularity. 

“H arper & Brothers. 


Op PorTuGuUESE VERSION OF THE RULE OF 
BENEpicT, AN. 
By John B. Burnam. 

A pamphlet of seventy-eight pages—one oi the 
“University of Cincinnati Studies.” The treat- 
ment is strictly technical and necessarily appeals 
to a very limited class of special scholars. The 
original manuscript exhibits a series of rubrics 
and dates from the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

University of Cincinnati Press. 


PLANE AND SoLip GEOMETRY. 
By C. A. Hart and Daniel D. Feldman. 

A new text-book for high school and college 
students, prepared by experienced teachers in 
schools of high standing. 

American Book Company. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
By Carolyn M. Gerrish and Margaret Cunning- 
ham, 

A text-book aiming to encourage and further 
original composition. It discusses briefly but 
clearly and fully description, narration, the para- 
graph, the sentence, letter-writing, punctuation, 
spelling, figures of speech and poetic forms. 

D.C. Heath & Co. 


RELIGION 


Curist AMONG THE CATTLE. 
Frederic Rowland Marvin. 


The hearty indorsement which this book has 
had in the past decade or more, from persons 
of distinction, warrants the issue of this new 
and revised edition. Notwithstanding the too 
gratuitous claim that Jesus may have been born 
in a manger to teach respect for the animal 
world, and that he is also represented as a lamb 
to the same purpose, the book may be fairly 
regarded as a classic in its field. Its mission is 


Rocks AND THEIR ORIGINS. 
By is. (Ai. J. Cole. 
ORIGIN OF EARTHQUAKES, THE. 
By C. Davison. 
GOETHE AND THE TWENTIETH CENTUR\ 
By J. G. Robertson. 
ANCIENT ASSYRIA. 
By C. H. W. Johns. 
METHODISM. 
By H. B. Workman. 
LIFE IN THE MEDIAEVAL UNIVERSITY. 
By R. S. Rait. 
BALLAD IN LITERATURE, THE 
By T. F. Henderson. 


History OF CIVILIZATION IN PALEsTINE, A. 
By R. A. S$. Macalister. 

New issues in the “Cambridge Manuals of 
Science and Literature,” handbooks that cover 
briefly but comprehensively many diverse sub- 
jects, all treated by eminent scholars, and printed 
in good, clear type, with flexible bindings and 
illustrations, at an extremely modest price. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Story oF AnciEN? Nations, THE. 
By William L. Westermann. 

The strongest reason, perhaps, for the publi- 
cation of a new text-book of ancient history 
for high schools is that the progress of discov- 
ery has been so great and so rapid. The period 
covered is that of historic man down to Charle- 
magne. The motif is that the progress of an- 
cient civilization is a continuous and unified 
process. It would seem, however, that such a 
text-book should at least very briefly sketch 
Oriental origins and movements, especially in 
view of the close relations now coming between 
East and West. The author has been painstak- 
ing. He feels that his book accords with the 
recommendations of the Committee of Five of 
the American Historical Association. He is 
Associate Professor in the University of Wis- 
consin. The book is commended to schools 
as a text-book, and to home readers as a book 
of reference at least. D. Appleton & Co. 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN, THE. 
By John Wirt Dinsmore. 
A book for the young and inexperienced 
teacher, taking up the training of children. It 


is sane and practical and ought to prove emi- 
nently useful. 
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American Book Company. 


to plead the rights of animals. It tells horrible 
tales of reckless vivisection and other forms of 
cruelty to the beasts. So far, the argument 
against vivisection is cogent. But unfortunately 
it makes no distinctions. It leaves the unwary 
to think that vivisection is virtually synonymous 
with heartless cruelty—which is a one-sided 
putting of the case. Nevertheless, the humane 
purpose is wholly righteous, and the book is to 
be recommended for this dominant motive as : 
well as for its literary excellence. 

Sherman, French & Co. ‘ 
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DevotioNaL Hours With THE BIBLE. 
By J. R. Miller. 

Dr. Miller’s most important piece of work. 
There are five volumes in the present series, 
comprising studies as follows: Volume I, “From 
the Creation to the Crossing of the Red Sea;” 
Volume II, “From the Crossing of the Red Sea 
to the Close of David’s Life;”’ Volume III, 
“The Gospel of Matthew;” Volume IV, “The 
Historical Books from Solomon to Malachi,” 
and Volume V, “The Life of Christ.” 

Hodder & Houghton. 


ETERNAL Curist, THE. 
3y Joseph Fort Newton. 

This “series of studies in the vision of life and 
service” is a broad-minded, energetic, deeply re- 
ligious, popular treatment of the spiritual life. 
It means to console the confused mind and to 
strengthen the tremulous, doubting spirit by 
showing how much bigger the Christ life is than 
any phase of thought or doctrine which divides 
men who would be one in heart. The book is 
written in a manly, reassuring tone, with imag- 
ination and controlled fervor in a_ sprightly 
style of expression. It is well above the aver- 
age book of sermons or religious essays. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


HistorIcAL SETTING OF THE EARLY GOSPEL. 
3y Thomas Cuming Hall. 

Professor Hall’s task is to make clear through 
untechnical and readable treatment the historical 
setting of the gospel. The first question of the 
Bible reader should be, What did this mean to 
the people of the day in which it was written? 
It is to assist the general public to this recovery 
of the ancient world that this book is written. 
Professor Hall is amply equipped for this task. 
After a general survey he reviews the political 
world of Jesus’ day, then the economic, the re- 
ligious and other conditions, and finally a brief 
survey of the “church in the house,” embracing 
such matters as orders of worship, church build- 
ings, education and so forth. The book has an 
outlook of usefulness in the service of teachers 
and students. 

Eaton & Mains. 


LAND OF Your SoyourNINGsS, THE. 
By Wilfred S. Hackett. 

Without criticism of the spirit and intent of 
these sermons it must be said that they are 
lacking in that power of thought and veracity 
of expression which is the necessary password 
to the publication that is worth while. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


MountTAIN PatTHways. 
By Hector Waylen. 

This simple, brief, fresh, inspiring essay in the 
ethics of the Sermon on the Mount is preceded 
by a masterly introduction by Prof. Dr. Burkitt, 
of Cambridge. No better characterization of 
the author’s achievement can be made than these 
words from Dr. Burkitt: “Your interest lies 
in that wonderful borderland which has 
ethics on the one side, and the psychic influence 
of living beings on the other, but nevertheless 
you do not despise the preparatory work of the 
grammarian and the scholar.” This is the 
author—an ideal interpreter; a man of inde- 


pendent, instructive penetration held in leash by 
the insistence of scientific exactness. The plan 
is to consider in brief chapters some such 
difficulties as the “meek,” the “mantel also,” 
the “treasures on earth,” the “judge not,” etc., 
and then to give a new translation of the Ser- 
mon in entirety with running annotation at the 
foot. The whole performance is luminous to 
fascination. 


Kegan Paul, French-Trauber & Co. 


Petouser’s SELEcT Notes FoR 1913. 

The International Sunday School Lessons for 
next year, taken up by a well-known and popu- 
lar commentator. Many teachers use this book 
constantly, and find it one of the best things 
of the kind being published. 

W. A. Wilde Company. 


RELIGIONS OF MoperN Syria AND PALESTINE, 
THE. 
By Frederick Jones Bliss. 

This is the latest volume of “Bross Lectures,” 
delivered at Lake Forest College, in 1908. It 
treats with first-hand exact knowledge of the 
constitution of the Eastern churches (Orthodox, 
Jacobite, Uniates, Maronites, Monasteries), and 
of the rituals; of the five pillars, the religious 
orders of Islam, and some other Mohammedan 
conditions and practices. The interrelation of 
East and West, their strength and weakness, is 
ably described. Dr. Bliss was born in and was 
long a resident of Syria, and his furnishing for 
the exposition of a subject so full of difficulties 
as this is altogether exceptional. His book can 
be confidently accepted as standard both as a 
record of fact and as a scientific co-ordination 
of such facts. Christianity is gaining in power 
by such additions to the knowledge of the re- 
ligious Orient. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


REVELATION AND Its REcorD. 
William W. Guth. 

In this series of investigations into the nature 
of Revelation and its mode of manifesting itself 
to men, President Guth takes the modern scien- 
tific, or broad view. The revelation of truth to 
man is conditioned upon man’s power of receiv- 
ing and out-working its meaning. It is to be 
found not only in the Bible, but in life, in his- 
tory, art, general literature, and so forth. On 
this point there is a large consensus of scholar- 
ship. And this view forbids the old idea of 
mechanical verbal inspiration. The treatment of 
the whole subject is thoroughly reverent and 
scholarly. Sherman, French & Co. 


Sam JongEs’ REvivAL SERMONS. 
Compiled by Annie Jones Pyron. 
Some of the most popular of this famous 
evangelist’s sermons, selected and arranged by 
his daughter. F. H. Revell Company. 


StrENuous Lire Spiritual, THE. 
By A. Van Der Naillen. 

What possible compensation can be found for 
the time spent in the perusal of this volume the 
present critic cannot see. He finds only a mess 
of so-called occultism masquerading in the guise 
of profundity and psychic insight. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 








Berry-Buipe-at-Home. 
By Beulah Marie Dix. 

When Betty's future seemed especially bright 
as she was entering college, she had her fondest 
hopes frustrated by a grave catastrophe. It fell 
to Betty to bear a great sacrifice, in giving up all 
outside interests to become her mother’s assist- 
ant in home duties. Her success in literary 
ventures removed some of the bitterness of her 
self-abnegation. 

The story of her brave spirit and energy proves 
her sterling worth and makes the book highly 
desirable for young girls. 

Henry Holt & Co. 
BILL THE MINDER. 
By W. Heath Robinson. 

An elaborate juvenile of the Peter Pan variety, 
written and illustrated in full color by the artist 
who recently illustrated The Merchant of Venice. 
Among more expensive juveniles this will make 
a distinct appeal. 

Henry Holt & Co. 
Birp Booxters, THE. 

These take up the Birds in Field and Barn, 
The Birds in the Trees, The Birds in the 
Hedges and the Birds Beside the Waters. These 
make four small volumes, devoted to short 
stories about the birds, the facts given simply, 
but accurately, providing an excellent introduc- 
tion for child-readers into the great realm of 
bird-lore. The books are exquisitely illustrated, 
the pictures being in no way inferior to many 
used in the most expensive volumes. 

George H. Doran Company. 


Bos STEELE’s Motor Cyc te. 
Bos STEELE ON HicH GEar. 
By Donald Grayson. 

Here are two interesting boys’ books in a 
series that promises to be a splendid one—the 
“Motor Power Series.” They are full of lively 
adventures in machines of all descriptions driven 
by motors. 

Several others of the series are in preparation, 
and they will probably be as good as these for 
fun-loving boys. David McKay. 


Boy Scouts oF THE Arr at Eacie Camp. 
By Gordon Stuart. 

“The Boy Scouts of the Air” go up into the 
woods of Northern Michigan. They went to 
hunt eagles but they found themselves in more 
than one difficult situation. However, they got a 
lot of sport out of it, which will keep the boy 
reader amused. 

Reilly & Britton Company. 


3oys’ PARKMAN, THE. 
By Louise S$. Hasbrouck. 

Selections from the historical works of Francis 
Parkman, with a life of Parkman adapted for 
boy readers. The author has been careful to 
select passages infused with the color of 
romance, and to cover, with those passages, all 
the more important events narrated in the his- 
tories. The book is excellently illustrated, and 
will open up a new world for the boys of from 
ten to fifteen years. Little, Brown & Co. 
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Boys oF OrHEeR COUNTRIES. 
By Bayard Taylor. 

An enlarged, illustrated edition of a book first 
published in 1876, stories of boys of many lands 
by Bayard Taylor. These latter include “The 
Pasha’s Son,” “Jon of Iceland,” “The Young 
Serf,” “A Robber Region of Southern Cali- 
fornia,” and others. F. S. Coburn makes most 
of the pictures, which are reproduced in full 
colors. An excellent gift-book for a boy. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Camp at SEA Duck Cove, THE. 
By Ellen H. Clark, 

Here’s a story about boys, concerning their 
adventures on an Island Camp in Buzzards Bay, 
that will appeal to girls as well as boys who like 
adventuresome stories of outdoor life. 

Dick Randall, the hero, is a wholesome young 
athlete, who has many stirring experiences, and 
does all sorts of things, from tending lobster 
pots and shooting, to pursuing counterteiters. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


CAPTAIN BEcKy’s MASQUERADE. 
3y Margaret Love Sanderson. 

The jolly experiences of a party of wholesome 
young folks in their teens curing a cruise about 
Florida and later in New Hampshire, will de- 
light youngsters of today. 

To whatever Captain Becky turns her hands, 
she meets with success, whether in dressing well 
on limited means, horse-back riding, tennis, as 
correspondent for a local paper or masquerading 
in a haunted house in the guise of a colonial 
dame. 

She is an exhilarating damsel of the exemplary 
type. Reilly & Britton Company. 


Curiosity Karte. 
3y Florence Bone. 

A story of a girls’ boarding school in England, 
written for girls of from twelve to sixteen. 
Kate, a spoiled child, goes to Coniston College 
and has many adventures there, of the whole- 
some variety that gives a girl’s life its color 
and develops character in many ways. Written 
from the English viewpoint, it will nevertheless 
interest American girls quite as much as would 
an American story. Little, Brown & Co. 


DoNALD IN SCOTLAND. 
JosEFA IN SPAIN. 
By Etta Blaisdell McDonald. 

Two new volumes in that attractive series, 
“Little People Everywhere.” These books com- 
bine story with instruction—history, travel and 
literature. They are fully illustrated, with a 
frontispiece in color and a color picture on the 
cover. Every child’s library should contain the 
complete series, since no better way of intro- 
ducing a child to general knowledge could be 
devised. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


DRAGON AND THE Cross, THE. 
3y Ralph D. Paine. 
This is an entertaining tale of an American 
boy, son of a missionary in China, who teaches 
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the Chinese boys football. Strangely enough, 
the knowledge of football thus gained helps 
materially in an uprising of the Chinese against 

the foreign invaders. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

HEROES OF THE AIR, 
By Claude Grahame-White and Harry Harper. 
The story of the development of the airship 
and of the experiences of different well-known 
airmen who have labored to perfect every species 
of aeroplane and balloon are told for boys by 
one who is himself one of the leading aviators 
of the day. It makes thrilling reading for the 

boy, and is fully illustrated in color. 

George H. Doran Company. 


For Orn DorcHEsTER. 
By Arthur Duffey. 

An excellent book which tells the story of a 
boy who, without being of the “goody-goody” 
type, is a fine example of noble, pure living, 
embodying all the characteristics of a healthy 
gentlemanly boy. 

As an athlete he surpasses most of his friends 
and wins the regard of everyone of his school. 

Lothrop, Lee, Shepard & Co. 
Licky AND His Gane. 
3v Grace Sartwell Mason. 

The joyful experiences of a crowd of healthy 
boys cannot fail to reach the hearts of all chil- 
dren lovers and juveniles, too, will delight in the 
tricks which may be new to them. 

That Mrs. Mason knows and has a perfect 
understanding of youngsters is proved in her 
charming interpretation of their mischief, and 
the gentle reprimands of their mothers. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


LIEUTENANT RALPH OsBorn. 
3y E. L. Beach. 

The adventures of Commander Beach’s popu- 
lar young hero, Osborn, abroad a torpedo boat 
destroyer. One of the “United States Navy 
Series,” books that not only entertain boys, but 
teach them many things of value about our 
navy and the life of men engaged in serving it. 

W. A. Wilde Company. 


Lire oF WELLINGTON, THE. 
By W. H. Maxwell. 


Boy’s Country Book, THE. 

By William Howitt. 
IVANHOE. 

By Sir Walter Scott. 

Three new issues in the “Herbert Strang 
Library for Boys,” standard works condensed 
and reprinted in inexpensive small books with 
color inset on cover and a color frontispiece. 
These books are especially edited for school and 
home use. 

George H. Doran Company. 


Srorigs oF ADVENTURE CHILDREN Love (IN 
AMERICA), 
Collected by Charles Welsh. 

American children who have an inkling of the 
history of the country in which they live will 
be stirred with enthusiasm by these adventures 
attending the discovery and settlement of the 
Western World, made by Spanish, English and 


French. The volume contains extracts from the 
journal of Columbus, excerpts from Washington 
Irving relative to Columbus, Ponce de Leon, 
Balboa, and Peter Stuyvesant; from Prescott 
on the Mexican Conquest; also James Fenimore 
Cooper, Daniel Boone, John Paul Jones, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, Lewis and Clarke, David 
Crockett and others. “The stories are arranged 
as nearly as possible in chonological order so 
that a series of pictures is presented from the 
half-fable, half-fact story of Leif the Lucky, 
down to Modern Times.” 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


Litt_eE Book Asout Lonpon, A. 
By Richard Whiteing. 

A guide for young folks, artistically bound in 
real grown-up style, with a whole host of pic- 
tures—halfi-tones from photographs and color 
pictures. Written in a simple, pleasing way, 
it will open up a big, new world to many a 
youthful reader and may serve more than a 
few adults through its delightful descriptions. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 


PLAYBOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
By V. E. Johnson. 

There are three volumes in this series: Chem- 
istry and Chemical Magic; Flying and Some of 
Its Mysteries; and Mechanics and Some of Its 
Mysteries. The object is to provide boys with 
amusement that will be instructive, and yet the 
subjects are taken up in a simple, non-technical 
way that will interest without tiring. Any boy 
with a scientific bent will find a gold mine in 
these little volumes, which are amply provided 
with diagrams and illustrations in half-tone. 

George H. Doran Company. 


Rowena’s Happy SuMMER. 
By Celia Myrover Robinson. 

The story of a dainty, likable girl, musically 
gifted, whose warm impulses and bright nature 
are a continuous blessing to those around her, 
though she has sufficient faults to keep her from 
being too largely of the “goody-goody” variety. 

Rand McNally & Co. 


STORIES OF THE PitcRIMs. 
By Margaret B. Pumphrey. 

Stories of the early New England settlers 
written for small children and centering around 
the children of the Brewster family. As a mat- 
ter of fact they contain much that is usefully 
informing, but they are done in such a delicate, 
attractive way that the story quality is every- 
where emphasized. And to make them even 
more taking where the children are concerned, 
Lucy Fitch Perkins has made a large number 
of dainty sketches and color pictures which 
appear as illustrations. 

Rand, McNally & Co. 


Story oF A WoopEN So.prEr, THE. 
Story oF A SILKEN SasH, THE. 
Story oF A ReEeEt or Corton, THE. 

Books designed to teach children something. 
Each one takes up a familiar object and traces 
its manufacture, step by step, in easy words 
and bright lithographs. 

George H. Doran Company. 








Corporal Cameron 
By Ralph Connor 


Author of Black Rock, The Sky Pilot 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHILAIPTERS. 


: Through the unfitness of Allan Cameron, half-back, at a critical moment, 
Edinburgh is lost, and young Cameron, in spite of the loyal support of his 
his col'ege mates to “go to the devil”—in his own phrase. Unfortunately, through 


cumstances, it presently looks as if he had 
sister at home in 
by a summons for Captain Cameron from 


and Cameron meet Captain Cameron in Mr. 
and cannot explain the matter. So that it 


threaten prosecution, with a plea for leniency. 
proceeds to do, 


a big football game in 
captain, Dunn, leaves 
a peculiar set of cir- 


begun to fulfil his threat, with the result that his pretty 
the Scotch Highlands, and Captain Cameron, their father, are suddenly confronted 


L his family solicitor in Edinburgh, whither the displeased 
and mystified father immediately goes. In the meantime, the 


young Cameron, consults Dunn, the football captain, who in turn seeks Allan and finds him. 


solicitor, having searched in vain for 
Dunn 


Rae's office and the mystery resolves itself into a question 
of a forged check. Unfortunately, Cameron has been much under the 


influence of liquor recently 


becomes a question of approaching the bank officials, who 
This, Captain Cameron, against Mr. Rae’s good judgment, 
with the result that he antagonizes rather than impresses Sir Archibald Brodie. Sir 


Archibald, however, has a niece who is much interested in Captain Dunn, and for him she appeals to 


her uncle to help Cameron out, which leads to her becoming her uncle’s 
solicitor. The next chapter tells about a dinner-party given later at Dr. Dunn's, when 
parture to Canada is introduced through a discuSsion of the possibilities of that colony. 


messenger to Mr. Rae, the 
Cameron's de- 
Then we are 


taken back to Cameron’s home in the Highlands, to which he is about to bid farewell. But while there 
Martin brings word that Potts has confessed to the forgery, which clears Allan and makes it possible for 


him to leave the Glen without a shadow on his nume. He 


returns to Edinburgh, takes leave of his 


friends there, and with a letter of introduction from Sir Archibald to a banker in Montreal, he sets sail 


for Canada. 
he decides to try farming. After some waiting, 


on the Haley farm. where Cameron makes many 


the latter cares nothing for her. 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER IV. 


How They Saved the Day 
HERE never was 
such a Dominion 
Day for weather 
since the first Do- 
minion Day was 
born. Of this “Fat- 
ty” Freeman was 
fully assured. Fat- 
ty Freeman was a 
young man for 
whose opinion older 
men were accus- 
tomed to wait. His 
person more than 
justified his prenomen, for Mr. Harper Free- 
man, Jr., was undeniably fat. “Fat, but fine and 
frisky,” was ever his own comment upon the 
descriptive adjective by which his friends dis- 
tinguished him. And fine and frisky he was; 
fine in his appreciation of good eating, fine in 
his judgment of good cattle and fine in his 
estimate of men; frisky, too, and utterly irre- 
pressible. 

It was due solely to his efforts that so many 
distinguished County magnates appeared eager 
to lend their patronage. It needed but a little 
persuasion to secure the enthusiastic support of 
the Honorable J. J. Patterson, M. P. P., and, 
incidentally, the handsome challenge cup for 
hammer throwing, for the honorable member 
of Parliament was a full blooded Highlander 
himself and an ardent supporter of “the games.” 
But only Fatty Freeman’s fineness could have 
extracted from Dr. Kane, the Opposition candi- 





His first position in Canada, as clerk in a transportation company, is not a success, and 


he has an opportunity to befriend a small boy, Tim 
Haley—and the elder Haley engages him as a farmhand. 


The next few chapters give a picture of life 


friends, but arouses the enmity of one Perkins, who 
is in love with Haley’s daughter, a girl who shows only too plainly her infatuation for Cameron 


though 


date for Provincial Parliamentary honors, the 
cup for the hundred yards’ race, and other cups 
from other individuals more or less deeply in- 
terested in Dominion, Provincial and Municipal 
politics. The prize list secured, it needed only 
a skilful manipulation of the local press and a 
judicious but persistent personal correspondence 
to swell the ranks of the competitors in the va- 
rious events, and thus ensure a monster attend- 
ance of the people from the neighboring town- 
ships and from the city near by. 

The weather being assured, Fatty’s anxieties 
were mostly allayed, for he had on the file in 
his office acceptance letters from the distin- 
guished men who were to cast the spell of their 
oratory over the assembled multitude, as also 
from the big men in the athletic world who had 
entered for the various events in the program 
of sports. It was a master stroke of diplomacy 
that resulted in the securing for the hammer 
throwing contest the redoubtable and famous 
Duncan Ross, of Zorra, who had at first dis- 
dained the bait of the Maplehill Dominion Day 
picnic, but in some mysterious way had at length 
been hooked and landed. For Duncan was a 
notable man and held the championship of the 
Zorras; and indeed in all Ontario he was second 
only to the world famous Rory Maclennan, of 
Glengarry, who had been to Braemar itself and 
was beaten there only by a fluke. How he came 
to agree to be present at the Maplehill picnic 
“Black Duncan” could not quite understand, but 
had he compared notes with McGee, the cham- 
pion of the London Police Force and of various 
towns and cities of the western peninsula, he 
would doubtless have received some enlighten- 
ment. To the skill of the same master hand 
was due the appearance upon the racing list of 
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the Dominion Day picnic of such distinguished 
names as Cahill, of London; Fullerton, of 
Woodstock, and especially of Eugene La Belle 
of nowhere in particular, who held the provincial 
championship for skating and was a runner 
of provincial fame. 

In the racing Fatty was particularly interested 
because his young brother Wilbur, of whom he 
was uncommonly proud, a handsome lad, swift 
and graceful as a deer, was to make his first 
essay for more than local honor. 

The lists for the other events were equally 
well filled and every detail of the arrangements 
for the day had passed under the secretary’s 
personal review. The feeding of the multitude 
was in charge of the Methodist Ladies’ Aid, 
an energetic and exceptionally business-like or- 
ganization, who fully expected to make sufficient 
profit from the enterprise to clear off the debt 
from their church at Maplehill, an achievement 
greatly desired, not only by the ladies themselves, 
but by their minister, the Reverend Harper 
Freeman, now in the third year of his incum- 
bency. The music was to be furnished by the 
Band of the Seventh from London and by no 
less a distinguished personage than Piper Suther- 
land himself from Zorra, former Pipe Major 
of “the old Forty-twa.” The discovery of an- 
other piper in Cameron brought joy to the 
secretary's heart, who only regretted that an 
earlier discovery had not rendered possible a 
pipe competition. 

Early in the afternoon the crowds began to 
gather to MacBurney’s woods, a beautiful maple 
grove lying midway between the Haleys’ farm 
and Maplehill village, about two miles distant 
from each. 

Through the fence, let down for the purpose, 
the people drove in from the high road. They 
came in top buggies and in lumber wagons, in 
democrats and in “three-seated rigs,” while from 
the city came a “four-in-hand” with McGee, 
Cahill, and their backers, as well as other car- 
riages filled with good citizens of London drawn 
thither by the promise of a day’s sport of more 
than usual excellence or by the lure of a day 
in the woods and fields of God’s open country. 
A specially fine carriage and pair, owned and 
driven by the honorable member of Parliament 
himself, conveyed Piper Sutherland, with colors 
streaming and pipes playing, to the picnic 
grounds. Warmly was the old piper welcomed, 
not only by the frisky cheery secretary, but by 
many old friends, and by none more warmly 
than by the Reverend Alexander Munro, the 
douce old bachelor Presbyterian minister of 
Maplehill, a great lover of the pipes and a 
special friend of Piper Sutherland. But the 
welcome was hardly over when once more the 
— of the pipes was heard far up the side 
ine. 

“Surely that will be Gunn,” said Mr. Munro. 

Sutherland listened for a minute or two. 

“No, it iss not Gunn. Iss Ross coming? No, 
yon iss not Ross. That will be a stranger,” he 
continued, turning to the secretary, but the 
secretary remained silent, enjoying the old man’s 
surprise and perplexity. 


“Man, that iss not so bad piping! Not so 
bad at all! Who iss it?” he added with some 
impatience, turning upon the secretary again. 

“Oh, that’s Haley’s team and I guess that’s 
his hired man, a young fellow just out from 
Scotland,” replied the secretary indifferently. “I 
am no great judge of the pipes myself, but he 
strikes me as a cracker-jack and I shouldn’t 
be surprised if he would make you all sit up.” 

But the old piper’s ear was closed to his words 
and open only to the strains of music ever 
drawing nearer. 

“Aye, yon’s a piper!” he said at length with 
emphasis. “Yon’s a piper!” 

“I only wish I had discovered him in time 
for a competition,” said Fatty regretfully. 

“Aye,” said Sutherland, “Yon’s a piper worth 
playing against.” 

And very brave and gallant young Cameron 
looked as Tim swung’ his team through the 
fence and up to the platform under the trees 
where the great ones of the people were stand- 
ing in groups. ‘They were all there, Patterson, 
the M. P. P., and Dr. Kane, the Opposition can- 
didate; Reeve Robertson, for ten years the 
Municipal head of his county; Inspector Grant, 
a little man with a massive head and a luminous 
eye, Patterson’s understudy and generally re- 
garded as his successor in Provincial politics; 
the Reverend Harper Freeman, Methodist min- 
ister, tall and lank, with shrewd kindly face 
and a twinkling eye; the Reverend Alexander 
Munro, the Presbyterian minister, solid and 
sedate, slow to take fire, but when kindled a 
very furnace for heat. These, with their various 
wives and daughters, such as had them, and 
many others less notable but no less important, 
constituted a sort of informal reception com- 
mittee under Fatty Freeman’s general direction 
and management. And here and there and 
everywhere crowds of young men and maidens, 
conspicuous among the latter Isa MacKenzie 
and her special friends, made merry with each 
other, as brave and gallant a company of sturdy 
sun-browned youths and bonnie wholesome 
lassies as any land or age could ever show. 

“Look at them!” cried the Reverend Harper 
Freeman, waving his hand toward the kaleidos- 
copic gathering. “There’s your Dominion Day 
oration for you, Mr. Patterson.” 

“Most of it done in brown, too,” chuckled his 
son, Harper Freeman, Jr. : 

“Yes, and set in jewels and gold,” replied his 
father. 

The hour for beginning the program arrived 
and the secretary climbed to the platform to 
announce the orders for the day. : 

“Tadies and gentlemen!” he cried, in a high, 
clear, penetrating voice, “the speech of welcome 
will be delivered toward the close of the day 
by the president of the Middlesex Caledonian 
Society, the Honorable J. J. Patterson, M. P. P. 
My duty is the very simple one of announcing 
the order of events on the program and of 
expressing on behalf of the Middlesex Caledon- 
ian Society the earnest hope that you all may 
enjoy the day, and that each event will prove 
more interesting than the last. The _ pro- 
gram is long and varied and I must ask your 
assistance to put it through on schedule time. 
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First there are the athletic competitions. I 
shall endeavor to assist Dr. Kane and 
the judges in running these through with- 
out unnecessary and annoying delays. Then will 
follow piping, dancing and feasting in their 
proper order, aiter which will come the presen- 
tation of prizes and speeches from our dis- 
tinguished visitors. On the platform over yonder 
there are places for the speakers, the officials 
and the guests of the society, but such is the 
very excellent character of the ground that all 
can be accommodated with grand stand seats. 
One disappointment and one only I must an- 
nounce, the Band of the Seventh, London, can- 
not be with us to-day.” 

The program opened with the one hundred 
yards’ flat race. For this race there were four 
entries, Cahill from London, Fullerton from 
Woodstock, La Belle from nowhere in par- 
ticular, and Wilbur Freeman from Maplehill. 
But Wilbur was nowhere to be seen. The sec- 
retary came breathless to the platform. 

“Where’s Wilbur?” he asked of his father. 

“Wilbur? Surely he is in the crowd, or in 
the tent perhaps.” 

At the tent the secretary found his brother 
nursing a twisted ankle, heart sick with disap- 
pointment. Early in the day he had injured 
his foot in an attempt to fasten a swing upon a 
tree. Every minute since that time he had spent 
in rubbing and manipulating the injured mem- 
ber, but all to no purpose. While the pain was 
not great, a race was out of the question. The 
secretary was greatly disturbed and as nearly 
wrathful as ever he allowed himself to become. 
He was set on his brother making a good show- 
ing in this race; moreover, without Wilbur there 
would be no competitor to uphold the honor 
of Maplehill in this contest and this would de- 
prive it of much of its interest. 

“What the dickens were you climbing trees 
for?” he began impatiently, but a glance at his 
young brother’s pale and woe-stricken face 
changed his wrath to pity. “Never mind, old 
chap,” he said, “better luck next time, and you 
will be fitter, too.” 

Back he ran to the platform, for he must 
report the dismal news to his mother, whose 
chief interest in the program for the day lay 
in this race in which her latest born was to win 
his spurs. The cheery secretary was nearly 
desperate. It was an ominous beginning for the 
day’s sports. What should he do? He con- 
fided his woe to Mack and Cameron, who were 
standing close by the platform. 

“It will play the very mischief with the pro- 
gram. It will spoil the whole day, for Wilbur 
was the sole Maplehill representative in the 
three races; besides, I believe the youngster 
would have shown up well.” 

“He would that!” cried Mack heartily. “He 
was a bird. But is there no one else from the 
Hill that could enter?” 

“No, no one with a chance of winning, and no 
fellow likes to go in simply to be beaten.” 

“What difference?” said Cameron. “It’s all 
in a day’s sport.” 

“That’s so,” said Mack. “If I could run 
myself I would enter. I wonder if Danny 
would—” 
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“Danny!” said the secretary shortly. “You 
know better than that. Danny’s too shy to ap- 
pear before this crowd even if he were dead 
sure of winning.” 

“Say, it is too bad!” continued Mack, as the 
magnitude of the calamity grew upon him. 
“Surely we can find someone to make an ap- 
pearance. What about yourself, Cameron? Did 
you ever race?” 

“Some,” said Cameron. “I raced last year at 
the Athole Games.” 

Fatty threw himself upon him. 

“Cameron, you are my man! Do you want 
to save your country, and perhaps my life, 
certainly my reputation? Get out of those frills,” 
touching his kilt, “and I'll get a suit from one 
of the jumpers for you. Go! Bless your soul, 
anything you want that’s mine you can have! 
Only hustle for dear life’s sake! Go! Go!! 
Go!!! Take him away, Mack, we'll get some- 
thing else on!” 

Fatty actually pushed Cameron clear away 
from the platform and after him big Mack. 

“There seems to be no help for it,” said 
Cameron, as they went to the tent together. 

“It’s awful good of you,” replied Mack, “but 
you can see how hard Fatty takes it, though it 
is not a bit fair to you.” 

“Oh, nobody knows me here,” said Cameron, 
“and I don’t mind being a victim.” 

But as Mack saw him get into his jersey 
and shorts he began to wonder a bit. 

“Man, it would be great if you should beat 
yon Frenchman!” he exclaimed. 

“Frenchman ?” 

“Yes! La Belle. He is that stuck on him- 
self; he thinks he is a winner before he starts.” 

“Tt’s a good way to think, Mack. Now let us 
get down into the woods and have a bit of a 
practice in the ‘get away.’ How do they start 
here? With a pistol?” 

“No,” replied Mack, “we are not so swell. 
The starter gives the word this way, ‘All set? 
Go ! ” 

“All right, Mack, you give me the word sharp. 
I am out of practice and I must get the idea 
into my head.” 

“You are great on the idea, I see,” replied 
Mack. 

“Right you are, and it is just the same with 
the hammer, Mack.” 

“Aye, I have found that out.” 

For twenty minutes or so Cameron practiced 
his start and at every attempt Mack’s confidence 
grew, so that when he brought his man back to 
the platform he announced to a group of the 
girls standing near, “Don’t say anything, but I 
have the winner right here for you.” 

“Why, Mr. Cameron?” cried Isa. “What a 
wonder you are! What else can you do? You 
are a piper, a dancer, a hammer thrower, and 
now a runner.” 

“Jack-of-all-trades,” laughed Perkins, who, 
with Mandy, was standing near. 

“Yes, but you can’t say ‘Master of none,’” re- 
plied Isa sharply. 


“Better wait, ” said Cameron, “I have en- 


tered this race only to save Mr. Freeman from 
collapse.” 
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“Collapse? Fatty? He couldn't,” said Isa 
with emphasis. 

“Man, I do not know,” said Mack gravely. 
“He looked more hollow than ever I have seen 
him before.” 

“Well, we'll all cheer for you, Mr. Cameron, 
anyway,” cried Isa. “Won’t we, girls?” 

At this Fatty bustled up. 

“All ready, eh? Cameron, I shall owe you 
something for this. La Belle kicked like a 
steer against your entering at the last minute. 
It is against the rules, you know. But he’s 
given in,” 

Fatty did not explain that he had intimated 
to La Belle that there was no need for anxiety 
as far as the “chap from the old country” was 
concerned; he was there merely to fill up. 

But if La Belle’s fears were allayed by the 
secretary's disparaging description of the latest 
competitor, they sprang full grown into life 
again when he saw Cameron “all set” for the 
start, and more especially so when he heard his 
protest against the Frenchman’s method in the 
“get away.” 

“I want you to notice,” he said firmly to Dr. 
Kane who was acting as starter, “that this man 
gets away with the word ‘Go’ and not after it. 
It is an old trick, but long ago played out.” 

Then the Frenchman fell into a rage. 

“Eet ees no treeck!” sputtered La Belle. “Eet 
ees too queeck for him.” 

“All right!” said Dr. Kane. “You are to 
start after the word ‘Go.’ Remember! Sorry 
we have no pistol.” 

Once more the competitors crouched over the 
scratch, 

“All set? Go!” 

Like the releasing of a whirlwind the four 
runners spring from the scratch, La Belle, whose 
specialty is his “get away” in front, Fullerton 
and Cameron in second place, Cahill a close 
third. A blanket would cover them all. A 
tumult of cheers from the friends of the various 
runners follows them along their brief course. 

“Who is it? Who is it?” cries Mandy breath- 
lessly, clutching Mack by the arm. 

“Cameron, I swear!” roars Mack, pushing 
his way through the crowd to the judges. 

“No! No! La Belle! La Belle!” cried the 
Frenchman’s backers from the city. The judges 
are apparently in dispute. 

“I swear it is Cameron!” roars Mack again 
in their ears, his eyes aflame and his face Tent 
with a fierce and triumphant joy. “It is Cam- 
eron I am telling you!” 

“Oh, get out, you big bluffer!” cries a thin- 

faced man, pressing close upon the judges. “It 
is La Belle, by a mile!” 
By a mile, is it?” shouts Mack, “Then go and 
hunt your man!” and with a swift motion his 
big hand fell upon the thin face and swept it 
clear out of view, the man bearing it coming 
to his feet in a white fury some paces away. 
A second look at Mack, however, calmed his 
rage and from a distance he continued leaping 
and yelling “La Belle! La Belle!” 

After a few moments’ consultation the result 
is announced. 


“ 


“A tie for the first place between La Belle and 
Cameron! ‘Time, eleven seconds! The tie will 
be run off in a few minutes.” 

In a tumult of triumph big Mack shoulders 
Cameron through the crowd and carries him 
off to the dressing tent, where he spends the 
next ten minutes rubbing his man’s legs and 
chanting his glory. 

Once more the runners face the starter, La 
Belle gay, alert, confident; Cameron silent, pale 
and grim. 

“All set? Go!” La Belle is away ere the 
word is spoken. The bell, however, brings him 
back, wrathful and less confident. 

Once more they stand crouching over the 
scratch. Once more the word releases them 
like shafts from the bow. A beautiful start, La 
3elle again in the lead, but Cameron hard at 
his heels and evidently with something to spare. 
Thus for fifty yards, sixty, yes sixty-five. 

“La Belle! La Belle! He wins! He wins!” 
yell his backers frantically, the thin-faced man 
dancing madly near the finishing tape. Twenty 
yards to go and still La Belle is in the lead. 
High above the shouting rises Mack’s roar. 

“Now, Cameron! For the life of you!” 

It was as if his voice had touched a spring 
somewhere in Cameron’s anatomy. A great 
leap brings him even with La Belle. Another, 
another, and still another and he breasts the 
tape a winner by a yard, time, ten and three-fifth 
seconds. The Maplehill folk go mad, and mad- 
der than all Isa and her company of girl friends. 

“I got—one—bad—start—me! He—pull—me 
back!” panted La Belle to his backers who were 
holding him up. 

“Who pulled you back?” indignantly cried 
the thin-faced man, looking for blood. 

“That sacré startair!” 

“You ran a fine race, La Belle!” said Cam- 
eron, coming up. 

“Non! Peste! I mak heem in ten and one- 
feeft,” replied the disgusted La Belle. 

“T have made it in ten,” said Cameron quietly. 

“Aha!” exclaimed La Belle, “You are one 
black horse, eh? So! I race no more to-day!” 

“Then no more do I!” said Cameron firmly. 
“Why, La Belle, you will beat me in the next 
race sure. I have no wind.” ; : 

Under pressure La Belle changed his mind 
and well for him he did; for in the two hundred 
and twenty yards and in the quarter mile Cam- 
eron’s lack of condition told against him, so that 
in the one he ran second to La Belle and in 
the other third to La Belle and Fullerton. _ 

The Maplehill folk were gloriously satisfied 
and Fatty in an ecstasy of delight radiated 
good cheer everywhere. Throughout the va- 
rious contests the interest continued to deepen, 
the secretary, with able generalship, reserving 
the hammer throwing as the most thrilling event 
to the last place. 

“Aha! Mack is going to throw first!” said 
the Reverend Alexander Munro. “That is a 
pity.” 

“It’s a shame!” cried Isa, with flashing eyes. 
“Why don’t they put one of those older—ah—?” 

“Stagers?” suggested the M. P. P. 

“Duffers?” concluded Isa. 
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“The lot determines the place, Miss Isa,” said 
Mr. Freeman, with a smile at her, “but the best 
man will win.” 

“Oh, I am not so sure of that!” cried the 
girl in a distressed voice. “Mack might get 
nervous, 

“Nervous?” laughed the M. P. P. “That 
giant?” 

“Yes, indeed, I have seen him that nervous—” 
said Isa and stopped abruptly. 

“Ah! That is quite possible,” replied the 
M. P. P. with a quizzical smile. 

“And there is young Cameron yonder. He 
is not going to throw, is he?” inquired Mr. 
Munro. 

“He is coaching Mack,” explained Isa, “and 
fine he is at it. Oh, there! He is going to 
throw! Oh, if he only gets the swing! Oh! 
Oh!! Oh!!! He has got it fine!” 

A storm of cheers follows Mack’s throw, then 
a deep silence while the judges take the meas- 
urement. 

“One hundred and twenty-one feet!” 

“One hundred and twenty-one!” echo a hun- 
dred voices in amazement. 

“One hundred and twenty-one! It is a lie!” 
says McGee with an oath, striding out to per- 
sonally supervise the measuring. 

“One hundred and twenty-one!” says Duncan 
Ross, shaking his head doubtfully, but he is too 
much of a gentleman to do other than wait for 
the judges’ decision. 

“One hundred and twenty-one feet and two 
inches,” is the final verdict, and from the crowd 
there rises a roar that rolls like thunder around 
the hills. 

“It’s a fluke, and so it is!” says McGee with 
another oath. 

“Give me your hand, lad,” says Duncan Ross, 
evidently much roused. “It iss a noble throw 
whateffer, and worthy of beeg Rory himself. 
I haf done better, howeffer, but indeed I may 
not to-day.” 

It was indeed a great throw, and one imme- 
diate result was that there was no holding back 
in the contest, no playing possum. Mack’s throw 
was there to be beaten and neither McGee nor 
even Black Duncan could afford to throw away 
a single chance. For hammer throwing is an 
art, requiring not only strength, but skill as well, 
and not only strength and skill, but something 
else most difficult to secure. With the strength 
and the skill there must go a rhythmic and per- 
fect co-ordination of all the muscles in the body, 
with exactly the proper contracting and relaxing 
of each at exactly the proper moment of time, 
and this perfect co-ordination is a result rarely 
achieved even by the greatest throwers, but when 
achieved, and with the man’s full strength be- 
hind it, his record throw is the result. 

Meantime Cameron was hovering about his 
man in an ecstasy of delight. 

“Oh, Mack, old man!” he said, “you got the 
swing perfectly. It was a dream. And if you 
had put your full strength into it you would 
have made a world record. Why. man, you 
could add ten feet to it!” 

“It is a fluke!” said McGee again, as he took 
his place. 
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“Make one like it, then, my lad,” said Black 
Duncan with a grim smile. 

But this McGee failed to do, for his throw 
measured ninety-seven feet. 

“A very fair throw, McGee,” said Black Dun- 
can, “but not your best and nothing but the 
best will do the day appearingly.” 

With that Black Duncan took place for his 
throw. Once—twice—thrice he swung the great 
hammer about his head, then sent it whirling into 
the air. Again a mighty shout announced a 
great shrow and again a dead silence waited 
for the measurement. 

“One hundred and fourteen feet!” 

“Aha!” said Black Duncan, and stepped back 
apparently well satisfied. 

It was again Mack’s turn. 

“You have the privilege of allowing your 
first throw to stand,” said Dr. Kane. 

“Best let it stand, lad, till it iss beat,” ad- 
vised Black Duncan kindly. “It iss a noble 
throw.” 

“He can do better, though,” said Cameron. 

“Very well, very well!” said Duncan, “Let 
him try.” 

But Mack’s success had keyed him up to the 
highest pitch. Every nerve was tingling, every 
muscle taut. His first throw he had taken with- 
out strain, being mainly anxious under Cam- 
eron’s coaching to get the swing, but under the 
excitement incident to the contest he had put 
more strength into the throw than appeared 
either to himself or to his coach. Now, how- 
ever, with nerves and muscles taut, he was eager 
to increase his distance, too eager it seemed, 
for his second throw measured only eighty-nine 
feet. 

A silence fell upon his friends and Cameron 
began to chide him. 

“You went right back to your old style, Mack. 
There wasn’t the sign of a swing.” 

“T will get it yet, or bust!” said big Mack 
between his teeth. 

McGee’s second throw went one hundred and 
seventeen feet. A cheer arose from his backers, 
for it was a great throw and within five feet 
of his record. Undoubtedly McGee was in 
great form and he might well be expected to 
measure up to his best to-day. 

Black Duncan’s second throw measured one 
hundred and nineteen feet seven, which was 
fifteen feet short of his record and showed him 
to be climbing steadily upward. 

Once more the turn came to Mack and once 
more, with almost savage eagerness, he seized 
the hammer preparatory to his throw. 

“Now, Mack, for Heaven’s sake go easy!” 
said Cameron. “Take your swing easy and 
slow.” 

But Mack heeded him not. “I can beat it!” 
he muttered between his shut teeth, “and I will.” 
So, with every nerve taut and every muscle 
strained to its limit, he made his third attempt. 
It was in vain. The measure showed ninety- 
seven feet six. A suppressed groan rose from 
the Maplehill folk. 

“A grand throw, lad, for a beginner,’ 
Black Duncan. 

The excitement now became intense. By his 
first throw of one hundred and twenty-one feet 
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two, Mack remained still the winner. But Mc- 
Gee had only four feet to gain and Black Duncan 
less than two to equal him. The little secretary 
went skipping about aglow with satisfaction and 
delight. The day was already famous in the 
history of Canadian athletics. 

Again McGee took place for his throw, his 
third and last. The crowd gathered in as near 
as they dared. But McGee had done his best 
for that day, and his final throw measured only 
one hundred and five feet. 

There remained yet but a single chance to 
wrest from Mac Murray the prize for that day, 
but that chance lay in the hands of Duncan 
Ross, the cool and experienced champion of 
many a hard-fought fight. Again Black Duncan 
took the hammer. It was his last throw. He 
had still fifteen feet to go to reach his own rec- 
ord and he had often beaten the throw that 
challenged him to-day, but, on the other hand, 
he had passed through many a contest where 
his throw had fallen short of the one he must 
now beat to win. A hush fell upon the people 
as Black Duncan took his place. Once—twice— 
and, with ever increasing speed, thrice he swung 
the great hammer, then high and far it hurtled 
through the air. 

“Jerusalem!” cried Mack. “What a fling!” 

“Too high,” muttered Black Duncan. “You 
have got it, lad, you have got it and you well 
deserve it.” 

“Tut-tut, nonsense!” said Mack impatiently. 
“Wait you a minute.” 

Silent and expectant the crowd waited the re- 
sult. Twice over the judges measured the throw, 
then announced, “One hundred and twenty-one 
feet.” Mack had won by two inches. 

A great roar rose from the crowd, round 
Mack they surged like a flood, eager to grip 
his hands and eager to carry him off shoulder 
high. But he threw them off as a rock throws 
back the incoming tide and made for Duncan 
Ross, who stood, calm and pale, and with hand 
outstretched, waiting him. It was a new experi- 
ence for Black Duncan, and a bitter, to be sec- 
ond in a contest. Only once in many years had 
he been forced to lower his colors, and to be 
beaten by a raw and unknown youth added to 
the humiliation of his defeat. But Duncan Ross 
had in his veins the blood of a long line of 
Highland gentlemen who knew how to take de- 
feat with a smile. 

“IT congratulate you, Mack Murray!” he said 
in a firm, clear voice. “Your fame will be 
through Canada to-morrow and well you de- 
serve it.” 

But Mack caught the outstretched hand in 
both of his and, leaning toward Black Duncan, 
he roared at him above the din: 

“Mr. Ross, Mr. Ross, it is no win! Listen 
to me!” he panted. “What are two inches in a 
hundred and twenty feet? A stretching of the 
tape will do it. No, no! Listen to me! You 
must listen to me as you are a man! I will 
not have it! You can beat me easily in the 
throw! At best it is a tie and nothing else 
will I have to-day. At least let us throw again!” 
he pleaded. But to this Ross would not listen 
for a moment. 


“The lad has made his win,” he said to the 
judges, “and his win he must have.” 

But Mack declared that nothing under Heaven 
would make him change his mind. Finally the 
judges, too, agreed that in view of the possibility 
of a mistake in measuring with the tape, it would 
be only right and fair to count the result a tie. 
Black Duncan listened respectfully to the judges’ 
decision.. 

“You are asking me a good deal, Mack,” he 
said at length, “but you are a gallant lad and I 
am an older man an—” 

“Aye! And a better!” shouted Mack. 

“And so I will agree.” 

Once more the field is cleared. And now 
there falls upon the crowding people a hush as 
if they stood in the presence of death itself. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!” said the M. P. P. 
“Do you realize that you are looking upon a 
truly great contest, a contest great enough to be 
of national, yes, of inter-national importance?” 

“You bet your sweet life!” cried the irrepres- 
sible Fatty. “We’re going some. ‘What’s the 
matter with our Mack?’” he shouted. 

““He’s—all—right!’” came back the chant from 
the surrounding hills in hundreds of voices. 

“And ‘whats’ the matter with Duncan Ross?’’ 
cried Mack, waving a hand above his head. 

Again the assurance of perfect rightness came 
back in a mighty roar from the hills. But it 
was hushed into immediate silence, a_ silence 
breathless and overwhelming, for Black Duncan 
had taken once more his place with the hammer 
in his hand. 

“Oh, I do wish they would hurry!” gasped 
Isa, her hands pressed hard upon her heart. 

“My heart is rather weak, too,” said the M. 
P. P. “I fear I cannot last much longer. Ah! 
There he goes, thank God!” 

“Amen!” fervently responds little Mrs. Free- 
man, who, in the intensity of her excitement, 
is standing on a chair holding tight by her 
husband’s coat collar. 

Not a sound breaks the silence as Black Dun- 
can takes his swing. It is a crucial moment in 
his career. Only by one man in Canada has 
he ever been beaten, and with the powers of 
his antagonist all untried and unknown, for 
anyone could see that Mack has not yet thrown 
his best, he may be called upon to surrender 
within the next few minutes the proud position 
he has held so long in the athletic world. But 
there is not a sign of excitement in his face. 
With great care, and with almost painful de- 
liberation, he balarices the hammer for a mo- 
ment or two, then once—twice—and, with a 
tremendous quickening of speed—thrice—he 
swings and his throw is made. A great throw it 
is, anyone can see, and one that beats the win- 
ner. In hushed and strained silence the people 
wait the result. 

“One hundred and thirty-one feet, nine.” 

Then rises ‘the roar that has been held pent 
up during the last few nerve-racking minutes. 

“It iss a good enough throw,” said Black 
Duncan with a quiet smile, “but there iss more in 
me yet. Now, lad, do your best and there will 
be no hard feeling with thiss man whateffer 
happens.” 
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Black Duncan’s accent and idioms reveals the 
intense excitement that lies behind his quiet face. 

Mack takes the hammer. 

“I will not beat it, you may be sure,” he says, 
“but I will just take a fling at it anyway.” 

“Now, Mack,” says Cameron, “for the sake of 
all you love forget the distance and show them 
the Braemar swing. Easy and slow.” 

But Mack waves him aside and stands pon- 
dering. He is “getting the idea.” 

“Man, do you see him?” whispers his brother 
Danny who stands near to Cameron. “I be- 
lieve he has got it.” 

Cameron nods his head. Mack wears an im- 
pressive air of confidence and strength. 

“It will be a great throw,” says Cameron to 
Danny. 

“Easy and slow” Mack poises the great ham- 
mer in his hand, swinging it gently backward 
and forward as if it had been a boy’s toy, the 
great muscles in arms and back rippling up and 
down in firm full waves under his white skin, 
for he is now stripped to the waist for this 
throw. 

Suddenly, as if at command, the muscles seem 
to spring to their places, tense, alert. “Easy.” 
Yes, truly, but by no means “slow.” “Easy” 
the great hammer swings about his head in 
whirling circles, swift and ever swifter. Once 
—and twice—the great muscles in back and 
arms and back and legs knotted in bunches— 
thrice! 

“Ah-h-h!” A long wailing horrible sound, 
half moan, half cry, breaks from the people. 
Mack has missed his direction and the great 
hammer, weighing with the potentialities of 
death, is describing a parabola high over the 
heads of the crowding, shrieking, scattering 
people. 

“Oh! My God! My God! Oh, My God!” 
My God!” With his hands covering his eyes 
the big man is swaying from side to side like a 
mighty tree before a tempest. Cameron and 
Ross both spring to him. On the hillsides men 
stand rigid, pale, shaking; women shriek and 
faint. One ghastly moment of suspense and 
then a horrid sickening thud; one more agoniz- 
ing second of silence and then from a score of 
throats rises a cry— 

“It’s all right! All right! No one hurt!” 

From five hundred throats breaks a weird 
unearthly mingling of strange sounds, cheers 
and cries, shouts and sobs, prayers and oaths. 
In the midst of it all Mack sinks to his knees, 
with hands outstretched to Heaven. 

“Great God, I thank Thee! I thank Thee!” 
he cries brokenly, the tears streaming down his 
ghastly face. Then, falling forward upon his 
hands he steadies himself while great sobs come 
heaving from his mighty chest. Cameron and 
Ross still upholding him, through the crowd 
a man comes pushing his way, hurling men and 
women right and left. 

“Back, people! And be still.” It is the min- 
ister, Alexander Munro. “Be still! It is a great 
deliverance that God has wrought! Peace, 
woman! God is near! Let us pray.” 

Instantly all noises are hushed, hats come off, 
and all up the sloping hills men and women 
fall to their knees, or remain standing with heads 
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bowed, while the minister, upright beside the 
kneeling man, spreads his hands towards Heaven 
and prays in a voice steady, strong, thrilling: 

“Almighty God, great and wonderful in Thy 
ways, merciful and gracious in Thy providence, 
Thou hast wrought a great deliverance before 
our eyes this day. All power is in Thy hands. 
All forces move at Thy command. Thine hand 
it is that guided this dread hammer harmless 
to its own place, saving the people from death. 
It is ever thus, Father, for Thou art Love. We 
lift to Thee our hearts’ praise. May we walk 
softly before Thee this day and alway. Amen!” 

“Amen! Amen!” On every hand and up the 
hillsides rises the fervent solemn attestation. 

“Rise, Mr. Murray!” says the minister in a 
loud and solemn voice, giving Mack his hand. 
“God has been gracious to you this day. See 
that you do not forget.” 

“He has that! He has that!” sobs Mack. 
“And God forgive me if I ever forget.” And, 
suddenly pushing from him the many hands 
stretched out toward him, he stumbles his way 
through the crowd, led off by his two friends, 
toward the tent. 

“Hold on there a minute! Let us get this 
measurement first.” It was the matter-of-fact 
cheery voice of Fatty Freeman. “If I am not 
mistaken we have a great throw to measure.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Freeman,” said the minister. 
“Let us get the measurement and let not the day 
be spoiled.” 

“Here, you people, don’t stand there gawking 
like a lot of dotty chumps!” cried the secretary, 
striving to whip them out of the mood of horror 
into which they had fallen. “Get a move on! 
Give the judges a chance! What is it, doctor?” 

The judges were consulting. At length the 
decision is announced. 

“One hundred and twenty-nine, seven.” 

“Hooray!” yelled Fatty, flinging his straw hat 
high. “One hundred and twenty-nine, seven! It 
is a world throw! Why don’t you yell, you 
people? Don’t you know that you have a world 
beater among you? Yell! Yell!” 

“Three cheers for Mack Murray!” called out 
the Reverend Harper Freeman from the plat- 
form, swinging his great black beaver hat over 
his head. 

It was what the people wanted. Again, and 
again, and yet again the crowd exhausted its 
pent-up emotions in frantic cheers. The clouds 
of gloom were rolled back, the sun was shining 
bright again and with fresh zest the people 
turned to the enjoyment of the rest of the 
program. 

“Thank you, sir!” said Fatty amid the uproar, 
gripping the hand of Mr. Munro, “You have 
saved the day for us. We were all going to 
smash, but you pulled us out.” 

Meantime in the tent Duncan Ross was dis- 
coursing to his friends. 

“Man, Mack! Yon’s a mighty throw! Do 
you know it iss within five feet of my own record 
and within ten of Big Rory’s? Then,” he said 
solemnly, “you are in the world’s first class to- 
day, my boy, and you are just beginning.” 

“T have just quit!” said Mack. 

“Whist, lad! Thiss iss not the day for saying 
anything about it. We will wait a wee and to- 
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day we will just be thankful.” And with that 
they turned to other things. 

They were still in the dressing tent when the 
secretary thrust his cheery face under the flap. 

“IT say, boys! Are you readv? Cameron, we 
want you on the pipes.” 

“Harp!” said Mack. “I am going home. I 
am quite useless.” 

“And me, too,” said Cameron. “I shall go 
with you, Mack. 

“What?” cried Fatty in consternation. “Look 
here, boys! Is this a square deal? God knows 
I am nearly all in myself. I’ve had enough to 
keep this thing from going to pieces. Don’t you 
go back on me now!” 

“That is so!” said Mack slowly. “Cameron, 
you must stay. You are needed. I will spoil 
things more by staying than by going. I would 
be for ever seeing that hammer crushing down—” 
He covered his face with his hands and shud- 
dered. 

“All right, Mack! I will stay,” said Cameron. 
“But what about you ” 

“Oh,” said Black Duncan, “Mack and I will 
walk about and have a smoke for a little.” 

“Thanks, boys, you are the stuff!” said Fatty 
fervently. “Once more you have saved the day. 
Come, then, Cameron! Get your pipes. Old 
Sutherland is waiting for you.” 

But before he set off Mack called Cameron to 
him. 

“You will see Isa,” he said, “and tell her why 
I could not stay. And you will take her home.” 
His face was still pallid, his voice unsteady. 

“I will take care of her, Mack, never fear. 
But could you not remain? It might help you.” 

But Mack only shook his head. His fervent 
Highland soul had too recently passed through 
the valley of death and its shadows were still 
upon him. 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VI. 


“A Sabbath Day in August” 


It was a Sabbath day late in August and in 
no month of the year does a Sabbath day so 
chime with the time. For the Sabbath day 
is a day for rest and holy thought and the 
late August is the rest time of the year, when 
the woods and fields are all asleep in a slum- 
berous blue haze; the sacred time, too, for in 
late August old Mother Earth is breathing 
her holiest aspirations Heavenward, having 
made offering of her best in the full fruitage 
of the year. Hence a Sabbath day in late 
August chimes marvelously well with the 
time. 

And this particular Sabbath day was perfect 
of its kind, a dreamy, drowsy day, a day 
when genial suns and hazy cool airs mingle 
in excellent harmony, and the tired worker, 
freed from his week’s toil, basks and stretches, 
yawns and revels in rest under the orchard 
trees; unless, indeed, he goes to morning 
Church. And to morning Church Cameron 
went as a rule, but today, owing to a dull 
ache in his head and a general sense of 
languor pervading his limbs, he had chosen 
instead, as likely to be more healing to his 
aching head and his languid limbs, the genial 


sun tempered with cool and lazy air under 
the orchard trees. And hence he lay watch- 
ing the democrat down the lane driven off 
and Mandy occupying the front seat beside 
him in the front seat, the seat of authority 
and of activity, and Mr. Haley alone in the 
back seat, the seat of honor and of retire- 
ment. Mrs. Haley was too overborne by 
the heat and rush of the busy week to 
adventure the heat and dust of the road and 
to sustain the somewhat strenuous discourse 
of the Reverend Harper Freeman, to whose 
flock the Haleys belonged. This, however, 
was not Mrs. Haley’s invariable custom. In 
the cooler weather it was her habit to drive 
on a Sunday morning to Church, sitting in 
the back seat beside her husband, with Tim 
and Mandy occupying the front seat beside 
the hired man, but during the heat and 
hurry of the harvest time she would take 
advantage of the quietness of the house and 
of the two or three hours’ respite from the 
burden of household duties to make up 
arrears of sleep accumulated during the pre- 
ceding week, salving her conscience, for she 
had a conscience in the matter, with a 
promise that she might go in the evening 
when it was cooler and when she was more 
rested. This promise, however, having 
served its turn, was never fulfilled, for by 
the evening the wheels of the household toil 
began once more to tmn and Mr. Haley 
found it easier to worship vicariously, send- 
ing Mandy and Tim to the evening service. 
And to this service the young people were 
by no means loath to go, for it was held on 
fair evenings in MacBurney’s woods, two 
miles away by the road, one mile by the 
path through the woods. On occasion Per- 
kins would hitch up in the single buggy 
Dexter, the fiery young colt, too fiery for 
any other to drive, and, as a special .atten- 
tion to his employer’s daughter, would drive 
her to the service. But since the coming of 
Cameron, Mandy had allowed this custom 
to fall into disuse, at first somewhat to 
Perkins’ relief, for the colt was restless and 
fretted against the tie rein; and, besides, 
Perkins was not as yet quite prepared to 
acknowledge any special relationship between 
himself and the young lady in question before 
the assembled congregation, preferring to 
regard himself and to be regarded by others 
as a free lance. Later, however, as Mandy’s 
preference for a walk through the woods 
became more marked, Perkins, much to his 
disgust, found himself reduced to the atti- 
tude of a suppliant, urging the superior 
attraction of a swift drive behind Dexter as 
against a weary walk to the service. Mandy, 
however, with the directness of her simple 
nature, had no compunction in frankly main- 
taining her preference for a walk with Tim 
and Cameron through the woods; indeed, 
more than once she allowed Perkins to drive 
off with his fiery colt alone in his glory. 
But this Sabbath morning, as Cameron 
lay under the orchard trees he was firmly 
resolved that he should give the whole day 
to the nursing of the ache in his head and 
the painful languor in his body. And so 
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lying he allowed his mind to wander uncon- 
trolled over the happenings of the past 
months, troubled by a lazy consciousness of 
a sore spot somewhere in his life. Gradu- 
ally there grew into clearness the knowledge 
that with this sore spot Perkins had to do. 

“What is the matter with Perkins?” he 
asked of Tim, who had declined to go to 
Church, and who had _ strolled into the 
orchard to be near his friend. 

“What is the matter with Perkins?” Cam- 
eron asked a second time, for Tim was 
apparently too much engaged with a late 
harvest apple to answer. 

“How?” said the boy at length. 

“He is so infernally grumpy with me.” 

“Grumpy? He’s sore, I guess.” 

“Sure?” 

“You bet! Ever since I beat him in the 
turnips that day.” 

“Ever since you beat him?” asked Cameron 
in amazement. “Why should he be sore 
against me?” 

“He knows it was you done it,” said Tim. 

“Nonsense, Tim! Besides, Perkins isn’t a 
baby. He surely doesn’t hold that against 
me.” 

“Huh, huh,” said Tim, “everybody's pokin’ 
fun at him and he hates that, and ever since 
the picnic, too, he hates you.” 

“But why in the world?” 

“Oh, shucks!” said Tim, impatient at 
Cameron’s density. “I guess you know all 
right.” 

“Know? Not I!” 

“Git out!” 

“Honor bright, Tim,” replied Cameron, sit- 
ting up. “Now, honestly, tell me, Tim, why 
in the world Perkins should hate me.” 

“You put his nose out of joint, I guess,” 
said Tim with a grin. 

“Oh, rot, Tim! How?” 

“Every how,” said Tim, proceeding to 
elaborate. “First when you came here you 
were no good—I mean—” Tim checked him- 
self hastily. 

“I know what you mean, Tim. Go on, you 
are quite right. I couldn’t do anything on 
the farm.” 

“Now,” continued Tim, “You can do any- 
thing jist as good as him—except bindin’, of 
course. He’s a terror at bindin’, but at 
pitchin’ and shockin’ and loadin’ you're jist 
as good.” 

“But, Tim, that’s all nonsense. Perkins 
isn’t such a fool as to hate me _ because 
I can keep up my end.” 

“He don’t like you,” said Tim stubbornly. 

“But why? Why in the name of common 
sense?” 

“Well,” said Tim, summing up the situa- 
tion, “before you come he used to be the hull 
thing. Now he’s got to play second fiddle.” 

But Cameron remained unenlightened. 

“Oh, pshaw!”. continued Tim, making 
further concessions to his friend’s. stupidity. 
“At the dances, at the raisin’s, runnin’, 
jumpin’—everythin’—Perkins used to be the 
king bee. Now—”. Tim’s silence furnished 
an impressive close to the contrast. “Why! 


They all think you are just fine!” said Tim 
with a sudden burst of confidence. 

“They?” 

“All the boys. Yes, and. the girls, too,” 
said Tim, allowing his solemn face the 
unusual luxury of a smile. 

“The girls?” 

“Ah, yeh know well enough. The Murray 
girls, and the MacKenzies, and the hull lot 
of them. And _ then—and—then—there’s 
Mandy, too.” Here Tim shot a keen glance 
at his friend, who now sat leaning against 
the trunk of an apple tree with his eyes 
closed. 

“Now, Tim, you are a shrewd little chap.” 
Here Cameron sat upright. “But how do 
you know about the girls and what is this 
you say about Mandy? Mandy is good to 
me—very kind and all that, but—” 

“She used to like Perkins pretty well,” said 
Tim, with a kind of hesitating shyness. 

“And Perkins?” 

“Oh, he thought he jist owned her. Guess 
he ain’t so sure now,” added Tim. “I guess 
you’ve changed Mandy all right.” 

It was the one thing Cameron hated to 
hear, but he made light of it. 

“Oh, nonsense!” he exclaimed. “But if I 
did I would be mighty glad of it. Mandy is 
too good for a man like Perkins. Why, he 
isn’t safe.” 

“He’s a terror,” replied Tim seriously. 
“They are all scairt of him. He’s a terror 
to fight. Why, at MacKenzie’s raisin’ last 
year he jist went around foamin’ like an old 
boar and nobody dast say a word to him. 
Even Mack Murphy was scairt to touch him. 
When he gets like that he ain’t afraid of 
nothin’ and he’s awful quick and strong.” 

Tim proceeded to enlarge upon this theme, 
which apparently fascinated him, with tales 
of Perkins’ prowess in rough and tumble 
fighting. But Cameron had lost interest and 
was lying down again with his eyes closed. 

“Well,” he said, when Tim had finished 
his recital, “if he is that kind of a man 
Mandy should have nothing to do with him.” 

But Tim was troubled. 

“Dad likes him,” he said gloomily. “He is 
a good hand. And ma likes him, too. He 
taffies her up.” 

“And Mandy?” inquired Cameron. 

“IT don’t know,” said Tim, still more 
gloomy. “I guess he kind of makes her. I’d 
—I'd jist like to take a lump out of him.” 
Tim’s eyes blazed into a sudden fire. “He 
runs things on this farm altogether too 
much,” 

“Buck up then, Tim, and beat him,” said 
Cameron, dismissing the subject. “And now. 
I must have some sleep. I have got an 
awful head on.” 

Tim was quick enough to understand the 
hint, but still he hovered about. 

“Say, I’m awful sorry,” he said, “Can’t I 
git somethin’? You didn’t eat no breakfast.” 

“Oh, all I want is sleep, Tim. I will be all 
right tomorrow,” replied Cameron, touched 
by the tone of sympathy in Tim’s voice. 
“You are a fine little chap. Trot along and 
let me sleep.” 
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But no sleep came to Cameron, partly 
because of the hammer knocking in his head, 
but chiefly because of the thoughts set agoing 
by Tim. Cameron was not abnormally ego- 
tistical, but he was delightfully aware of the 
new place he held in the community ever 
since the now famous Dominion Day picnic, 
and, now that the harvest rush had some- 
what slackened, social engagements had 
begun to crowd upon him. Dances and 
frolics, coon hunts and raisings were becom- 
ing the vogue throughout the community, and 
no social function was complete without the 
presence of Cameron. But this sudden pop- 
ularity had its embarrassments, and among 
them, and threatening to become annoying, 
was the hostility of Perkins, veiled as yet but 
none the less real. Moreover, behind Per- 
kins, stood a band of young fellows of whom 
he was the recognized leader and over whom 
his ability in the various arts and crafts of 
the farm; his physical prowess in sports, his 
gay, cheery manner and, it must be said, the 
reputation he bore for a certain fierce brute 
courage in rough and tumble fighting, gave 
him a sort of ascendency. 

But Perkins’ attitude toward him did not 
after all cause Cameron much concern. There 
was another and more annoying cause of 
embarrassment, and that was Mandy. Tim's 
words kept reiterating themselves in his 
brain, “You’ve changed Mandy all right.” 
Over this declaration of Tim’s, Cameron pro- 
ceeded to argue with himself. He sat bolt 
upright that he might face himself on the 
matter. 

“Now, then,” he said to himself, “Let’s 
have this thing out.” 

“Most willingly. This girl was on the way 
to engagement to this young man Perkins. 
You came on the scene. Everything is 
changed.” 

“Well! What of it? It’s a mighty good 
thing for her.” 

“But you are the cause of it.” 

“The occasion, rather.” 

“No, the cause. You have attracted her to 
you. 

“T can’t help that. Besides, it is a mere 
passing whim. She'll get over all that.” And 
Cameron laughed scornfully in his own face. 

“Do you know that? And how do you 
know it? Tim thinks differently.” 

“Oh, confound it all! I see that I shall 
have to get out of here.” 

“A wise decision truly, and the sooner the 
better. Do you propose to go at once?” 

“At once. Well, I should like to spend the 
winter here. I have made a number of 
friends and life is beginning to be pleasant.” 

“Exactly! It suits your convenience, but 
how about Mandy?” 

“Oh, rubbish! Must I be governed by the 
fancies of that silly girl? Besides, the whole 
thing is absurdly ridiculous.” 

“But facts are stubborn, and anyone can 
see that the girl is—” 

“Hang it all. I'll go at the end of the 
month.” 

“Very well. And in the leave-taking—?” 

“What?” 


“It is pleasant to be appreciated and to 
carry away with one memories, I will not 
say tender, but appreciative.” 

“T can’t act like a boor. I must be decent 
to the girl. Besides, the girl isn’t altogether 
a fool.” 

“No, but very crude, very primitive, very 
passionate and therefore very defenseless.” 

“All right, I shall simply shake hands and 

go.” 
So, with the consequent sense of relief that 
high resolve always bring, Cameron lay 
down again and fell into slumber and dreams 
of home. 

From these dreams of home Mandy recalled 
him with a summons to dinner. As his eye, 
still filled with the vision of hs dreams, fell 
upon her in all the gorgeous splendor of her 
Sunday dress he was conscious of a strong 
sense of repulsion. How coarse, how crude, 
how vulgar she appeared, how horribly out 
of keeping with these scenes through which 
he had just been wandering in his dreams. 

“T want no dinner, Mandy,” he said short- 
ly. be have a bad head and I am not hun- 
gry. 

“No dinner?” That a man should not want 
dinner was to Mandy quite inexplicable, 
unless, indeed, he were ill. “Are you sick?” 
she cried in quick alarm. 

“No, I have a headache. It will pass away.” 
said Cameron, turning over on his side. Still 
Mandy lingered. 

“Let me bring you a nice piece of pie and 
a cup of tea.” 

Cameron shuddered. 

“No,” he said, “bring me nothing. I merely 
wish to sleep.” 

But Mandy refused to be driven away. 

“Say, I’m awful sorry. I know you're 
sick.” 

“Nonsense!” said Cameron impatiently, 
waiting for her to be gone Still Mandy hes- 
itated. 

“I’m awful sorry,” she said again, and her 
voice, deep, tender, full-temed, revealed her 
emotion. 

Cameron turned impatiently toward her. 

“Look here, Mandy! There’s nothing wrong 
with me. I only want a little sleep. I shall 
be all right tomorrow.” 

But Mandy’s fears were not to be allayed. 

“Say!” she cried. “You look awful bad.” 

“Oh, get out, Mandy! Go and get your 
dinner. Don’t mind me.” Cameron’s tone 
was decidedly cross. 

Without further remonstrance Mandy 
turned silently away, but before she turned 
Cameron caught the gleam of tears in the 
great blue eyes. A swift compunction seized 
him. 

“T say, Mandy, I don’t want to be rude, 
but—” 

“Rude?” cried the girl. “You? You 
couldn’t be. You are always good—to me— 
and—I—don’t know—” Here her voice 
broke. 

“Oh, come, Mandy, get away to dinner. 
You are a good girl. Now leave me alone.” 

The kindness in his voice quite broke 
down Mandy’s all too slight control. She 
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turned away, audibly sniffling, with her apron 
to her eyes, leaving Cameron in a state of 
wrathful perplexitv. 

“Oh, confound it all!” he groaned to him- 
self. “This is a rotten go. By jove! This 
means the West for me. The West! After 
all, that’s the place. Here there is no chance 
anyway. Why did I not go sooner?” 

He rose from the grass, shivering with a 
sudden chill, went to his bed in the hay mow, 
and covering himself with Tim’s blankets and 
his own, fell again into sleep. Here, late in 
the afternoon, Tim found him and called him 
to supper. 

With Mandy’s watchful eye upon him he 
went through the form of eating, but Mandy 
was not to be deceived. 

“You ain’t eatin’ nothin,” she _ said, re- 
proachfully, as he rose from the table. 

“Enough for a man who is doing noth- 
ing,” replied Cameron. “What I want is 
exercise. I think I shall take a walk.” 

“Going to Church?” she inquired, an eager 
light springing into her eye. 

“To Church? I hadn’t thought of it,” 
replied Cameron, but, catching the gleam of 
a smile on Perkins’ face and noting the 
utterly woebegone expression on Mandy’s, he 
added, “Well, I might as well walk to Church 
as any place else. You are going, Tim?” 

“Huh, hur!” replied Tim. 

“T am going to hitch up Deck, Mandy,” 
said Perkins. 

“Oh, I’m goin’ to walk!” said Mandy 
emphatically. 

“All right!” said Perkins. “Guess I'll 
walk, too, with the crowd.” 

“Don’t mind me,” said Mandy. 

“T don’t,” laughed Perkins, “You bet! Nor 
anybody else.” 

“And that’s no lie!” sniffed Mandy with a 
toss of her head. 

“Better drive to Church, Mandy,” suggested 
her mother. “You know you're just tired out 
and it will be late when you get started.” 

“Tired? Late?” cried Mandy with alac- 
rity. “I’ll be through them dishes in a jiffy 
and be ready in no time. I like the walk 
through the woods.” 

“Depends on the company,” laughed Per- 
kins again. “So do I. Guess we'll all go 
together.” 

True to her promise Mandy was ready 
within half an hour. Cameron shuddered as 
he beheld the bewildering array of color in 
her attire, and the still more bewildering 
arrangement of hat and hair. 

“You’re good and gay, Mandy,” said Per- 
kins. “What’s the killing?” 

Mandy made no reply save by a disdainful 
flirt of her skirts as she set off down the 
lane, followed by Perkins, Cameron and Tim 
bringing up the rear. 

Soothed by the cool shade Cameron loiter- 
ed along the path, pausing to learn of Tim 
the names of plants and trees as he went. 

“Ain’t yeh never comin?” called Mandy 
from the gloom far before. 

“What’s all the rush?” replied Tim impa- 
tiently, who loved nothing better than a quiet 
walk with Cameron through the woods. 


“Rush? We'll be late and I hate walkin’ 
up before the hull crowd. Come on!” cried 
his sister in impatient tone. 

“All right, Mandy, we’re nearly through 
the woods. I begin to see the clearing 
yonder,” said Cameron, pointing to where the 
light was beginning to show through the tree 
tops before them. 

But they were late enough, and Mandy was 
glad of the cover of the opening hymn to 
allow her to find her way to a group of her 
girl friends, the males of the party taking 
shelter with a neighboring group of their own 
sex near by. 

Relieved by the walk for a time from the 
ache in his head, Cameron surrendered him- 
self to the mysterious influences of the place 
and the hour. He let his eyes wander over 
the fields below him to the far horizon, and 
beyond—beyond the woods, beyond the inter- 
vening leagues of land and sea, and was again 
gazing upon the sunlit loveliness of the 
Cuagh Oir. The Glen was abrim with golden 
light this summer evening, the purple was 
on the hills and the little loch gleamed sap- 
phire at the bottom of the Glen. 

The preacher was reading his text. 

“Unto one he gave five talents, to another 
two, to another one, to every man according 
to his ability, and straightway took his jour- 
ney,” and so on to the end of that marvel- 
ously wise tale, wise with the wisdom of 
God, confirmed by the wisdom of human 
experience. 

The Reverend Harper Freeman’s voice 
could hardly, even by courtesy, be called 
musical; in fact, it was harsh and strident; 
but this evening the hills, and the trees, and 
the wide open spaces, Nature’s mighty mod- 
ulator, subdued the harshness, so that the 
voice rolled up to the people clear, full and 
sonorous. Nor was the preacher possessed 
of great learning, nor endued with the gift of 
eloquence. He had, however, a_ shrewd 
knowledge of his people and of their ways 
and of their needs, and he had a kindly heart, 
and, more than all, he had the preacher’s gift, 
the divine capacity for taking fire. 

For a time his words fell heedless upon 
Cameron’s outer ear. 

“To every man his own endowments, some 
great, some small, but, mark you, no man 
left quite poverty-stricken. God gives every 
man his chance. No man can look God in 
the face, not one of you here can say that 
you have had no chance.” 

Cameron’s vagrant mind, suddenly recall- 
ed, responded with a quick assent. Oppor- 
tunity? Endowment? Yes, surely. His mind 
flashed back over the years of his education 
at the Academy and the University, long 
lazy years. How little he had made of them! 
Others had turned them into the gold of suc- 
cess. He wondered how old Dunn was get- 
ting on, and Linklater, and little Martin. How 
far away seemed those days, and yet only 
four or five months separated him from 
them. 

“One was a failure, a dead, flat failure,” 
continued the preacher. “Not so much a 
wicked man, no murderer, no drunkard, no 
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gambler, -but a miserable failure. Poor 
fellow! At the end of life a wretched bank- 
rupt, losing even his original endowment. 
How would you like to come home after ten, 
twenty, thirty years of experiment with life 
and confess to your father that you were 
dead broke and no good?” 

Again Cameron’s mind came back from its 
wandering with a start. Go back to his 
father a failure! He drew his lip down hard 
over his teeth. Not while he lived! And 
yet, what was there in prospect for him? His 
whole soul revolted against the dreary 
monotony and the narrowness of his present 
life, and yet, what other path lay open? 
Cameron went straying in fancy over the 
past, or in excursions into the future, while, 
parallel with his rambling, the sermon con- 
tinued to make its way through its various 
heads and particulars. 

“Why?” The voice of the preacher rose 
clear, dominent, arresting. “Why did he fail 
so abjectly, so meanly, so despicably? For 
there is no excuse for a failure. Listen! No 
man need fail. A man who is a failure is a 
mean, selfish, lazy chump.” Mr. Freeman 
was colloquial, if anything. “Some men pity 
him. I don’t. I have no use for him and he 
is the one thing in the world that God him- 
self has no use for.” 

Again Cameron’s mind was jerked back 
as a runaway horse by a rein. So far his life 
had been a failure. Was there, then, no 
excuse for failure? What of his upbringing, 
his education, his environment? He had 
been indulging the habit during these last 
weeks of shifting responsibility from him- 
self for what he had become. 

“What was the cause of this young man’s 
failure?” reiterated the preacher. The 
preacher had a wholesome belief in the value 
of reiteration. He had a habit of rubbing in 
his points. “He blamed the boss. Listen 
to his impudence! ‘I knew thee to be a hard 
man.’ He blamed his own temperament and 
disposition. ‘I was afraid.’ But the boss 
brings him up sharp and short. ‘Quit lying!’ 
he said, ‘I’ll tell you what’s wrong with you. 
You’ve got a mean heart, you ain’t honest 
and you’re too lazy to live. Here, take that 
money from him and give it to the man that 
can do most with it and take this useless 
loafer out of my sight.’ And served him 
right, too, say I, impudent, lazy liar.” 

Cameron found his mind rising in wrathful 
defense of the unhappy wretched failure in 
the story. But the preacher was utterly 
relentless and proceeded to enlarge upon the 
character of the unhappy wretch. 

“Impudent! The way to tell an impudent 
man is to let him talk. Now listen to this 


man cheek the boss! ‘I know you’ he said. 
‘You skin everybody in sight.’ “I have 
always noticed,” remarked the preacher, with 
a twinkle in his eye, “that the hired man 
who can’t keep up his end is the kind that 
cheeks the boss. And so it is with life. Why, 
some men would cheek Almighty God. They 
turn right round and face the other way 
when God is explaining things to them, when 
He is persuading them, when He is trying to 
help them, then they glance back over their 
shoulders and say ’Aw, gwan! I know better 
than you.’ Think of the impudence of them! 
That’s what many a man does with God. 
With God, mind you! God! Your Father 
in Heaven, your Brother, your Saviour, God 
as you know him in the Man of Galilee, the 
Man you always see with the sick and the 
outcast and the broken-hearted. It is this 
God that owns you and all you’ve got. Be 
honest and say so. You must begin by get- 
ting right with God.” 

“God!” Once more Cameron went wan- 
dering back into the far away days of child- 
hood. God was very near then, and very 
friendly. How well he remembered when his 
mother had tucked him in at night and had 
kissed him and had put out the light. He 
never felt alone and afraid, for she left him, 
so she said, with God. It was God who took 
his mother’s place, near to his bedside. In 
those days God seemed very near and very 
kind. He remembered his mother’s look one 
day when he declared to her that he could 
hear God’s breathing just beside him in the 
dark. How remote God seemed today and 
how shadowy and, yes, he had to confess it, 
unfriendly. He heard no more of the sermon. 
With a curious ache in his heart he allowed 
his mind to dwell amid those happy, happy 
memories when his mother and God were the 
nearest and dearest to him of all he knew. 
It may have been the ache in his head or the 
oppressive languor that seemed to possess 
his body, but throughout the prayer that fol- 
lowed the sermon he was conscious chiefly 
of a great longing for his mother’s touch 
upon his head, and with that a longing for 
his boyhood’s sense of the friendly God in 
his heart, 

And so as the preacher led them up to 
God in prayer, Cameron bowed his head with 
the others, thankful that he could still believe 
that, though clouds and darkness might be 
about Him, God was not beyond the reach 
of the soul’s cry nor quite unmoved by 
human need. And for the first time for years 
he sent forth as a little child his cry of need 
“God help me! God help me!” 


(To be Continued.) 
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The December Number 

S always, the 
Christmas issue 
of THE Book 
News MontTHLY 
will serve as a 
guide for the 

Christmas book- 
giver, and full 

details as to all 
the latest and 
most appropri- 
ate books for gift-giving will be given a 
space. In addition there will be numerous 
specimen illustrations, and a special sec- 
tion devoted to children’s books. 

The author of the month will be Will 
Levington Comfort, author of Fate 
Knocks at the Door, Mr. Comfort’s per- 
sonality and work being interestingly dis- 
cussed by J. Bergs Esenwein. 

Fresh instalments of the new serial, 
John of Gerisau, and of Corporal Cameron 
will be printed. 


The Year’s Calendar 

THE Book News MonrTaty Art Calen- 
dar has become a kind of institution. In 
1913 the calendar will have an especial 
appeal, since it contains what is probably 
the finest color reproduction of Raphael's 
“Sistine Madonna” that has yet appeared. 
If you are sending a remembrance to a 





lover of books, do not forget that THE 
Book News Monrucy is a gift that lasts 
for a year and gives fresh pleasure during 
each month of that year, and that for 
every subscription to THE Book Nrews 
MONTHLY that you give you will receive 
a complimentary copy of the Calendar. 
As is customary, we will announce your 
gift with a Christmas card. 


The Prospectus for 1913 

THE Book NEws Mon‘tuty Prospec- 
TUS FOR I913 is now ready fe- distribution. 
Your postcard request will bring you a 
copy by return mail, and we feel sure that 
you will appreciate the feast of good things 
promised for the coming year. THE Book 
News MonruHLy covers a field that is cov- 
ered by no other American periodical, and 
no effort has been spared to provide the 
coming numbers with the best possible 
material for those features that are dis- 
tinctively its own. We have included some 
fiction in the magazine because there are 
many readers who enjoy the fiction touch, 
but the stories are extras, the overflow 
after the full measure has been given. The 
book reader who makes a friend of THE 
Book News Monruty need never lack a 
full knowledge of the field of current lit- 
erature or make a serious mistake in either 
the reading or buying of books. 


Note.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe Book News 
MonTHLy, Philadelphia. Address other communications to THE Book News MonrTHLy. 
Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of address 
must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 
which the change is to go into effect. 
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